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PLASTELINE 


...add a gay exciting 


third dimension 
to teaching 


PLASTELINE Modeling Clay Projects 
make any subject . . . History, 
Geography, English, Mathematics 
or Art more alive, more exciting 
and more easily understood. In 
working with their hands, in all 
three dimensions, youngsters as- 
similate more easily, and retain 
longer, those things they are ex- 
pected to learn and know. 


PLASTELINE, perfection among all 
modeling materials, is 


@ Convenient—Four Ib. rolls 
to a box, ready for instant use. 


@ Economical—Retains plasticity 
—stays fresh and usable for 
years. 


@ Pliable—Easily manipulated 
by tiny hands. 


3-D HISTORY 
‘Twas the I9th of April 
‘75 when Paul Revere rode 
to immortality. The Revolution 
had begun . . . How alive, how real 


@ Firm—tThough easily molded it holds its 
form. 


@ Stainiess—Washes easily from hands and 
clothes. 
history seems as children become 


part of the era, shaping history 
itself in PLASTELINE Model- 
ing Clay. 


@ Non-Toxic—Contains pure non-toxic ingredients. 


PLASTELINE 
A Traditionally Quality Modeling Material of Unsurpassed Prestige 0 NEY 
Write for Free Circular VN 
“Modeling With Clay” \ 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Dept. AC-90 Springfield 2, Mass. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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The Clearing Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Question: I find some language 
games do not seem to work with 
my children. What is the differ- 
ence between a good and a poor 
language game? 


Answer: No child becomes cor- 
rect of speech simply by repeat- 
ing desired phrases over and over 
again. Many so-called language 
games are not games at all but 
devices to repeat certain set 
phrases or sentences over and 
over again. The time could much 
better be spent in interesting pur- 
poseful talks. Before using any 
language game the teacher could 
well afford to ask herself these 
two questions: (1) Is the speech 
to be taught an important factor 
in this grade? Is the imaginary 
situation enough like real life to 


offer ground for the belief that 
the children will use the drill 
phrases outside the drill period? 
An interesting book of worth- 
while language games called 
“Language Through Stories and 
Drills” by Croker-Jones, is pub- 
lished by Stephen Daye Press. 


Question: Will you kindly sug- 
gest a few good stories and 
poems for Halloween? 


Stories 

Answer: The King of the Cats, 
Bailey, Story Telling Hour, Dodd 
Mead. 
The Hobyaks, Twilight Stories, 
Bailey, Platt & Munk. 
Queer Company, Twilight Stories, 
Bailey, Platt & Munk. 
A Great Surprise, Bailey, For the 


Children’s Hour, Platt & Munk. 
The Tale of a Black Cat, Oak 
Tree Fairy Book, Johnson, Little 
Brown. 
The Baba Yaga, Tales Retold, 
Pyle, Little Brown. 
Buried Moon, Tales of Wonder, 
Wiggin & Smith. 
The Jack O’Lantern, Pilgrim 
Stories, Pumphrey, Rand. 
A Hallowe’en Story, Tell it Again 
Stories, Dillingham, Ginn. 

Poems 
The Witch! The Witch!, Eleanor 
Farjeon, Joan’s Door, Stokes. 
The Home in the Woods, Rachel 
Field, Pointed People, MacMillan. 
Brownie, A. A. Milne, When We 
Were Very Young, Dutton. 
Smiling, Dixie Willson, Golden 
Flute, John Day. 
Hallowe’en, Medary, 
Flute, John Day. 
If You’ve Never, Fowler, Golden 
Flute, John Day. 
The Jack O’Lantern, Potter, 
Poems for Young Child, Whit- 
man, 


Golden 


The chubby little fist of the kinder- 
gartener cannot manage an adult size 
pencil with any degree of comfort or skill. 


That’s why pencils—like children—come 


in different sizes! And because it’s im- 


portant for you to know which pencils 
are best suited to the developmental skills 
of the children you teach, we have pre- 


pared this use-guide for you. We hope 


you will refer to it before you buy pencils. 


write to: 


For FREE sample kit of Gade matched | 
pencils and outline of classroom procedure 
for teaching HANDWRITING IMPROVEMENT, 


KINDERGARTEN 
and GRADE 1 
Dixon ‘Beginner's’ No. 308. 
Largest diameter, with extra 
soft lead to promote arm 
movement, prevent finger-writing. 


GRADES 2 and 3 

Dixon ‘‘Laddie”’ No. 304. 

Large diameter for fluid manu- 
script printing or cursive writing. 
Dixon ‘Manuscript’ 301 

Large diameter for easy transition 
from manuscript to cursive. 


GRADES 4 and. sp 
Dixon ‘‘Ticonderoga’’ No. 1388. 
Adult diameter available in five 


of softness to continue 
good writing habits formed earlier. 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


JERSEY CITY 3, N. J. 
EDA-10 
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Handwriting Research Dept. 


FOR TEACHERS 


tyre 


Dixon ‘Ticonderoga’ 1388, for long- wearing points. 
Dixon “‘Thinex” No. 425'Carmine Red for eroding and charting. 
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Features 
Coming in 
November 


The Miracle of Reading — 
Margaret Thomsen Raymond and 
Charlemae Rollins. 


Art for Book Week — Anna 
Dunser. 


Understanding the Basic Needs 
of the Primary Child — Sister 
Mary Amatora, O.S.F., Ph.D. 


Let Them Grow Up with Books 
— Calvin T. Ryan. 


The Stuttering Child — Martin 
Tonn. 


‘Early Settlements — Ruth A. 
M ead. 

The Quakers and the Long- 
house Indians — Malinda Dean 
Garton. 


Workshop, Series III — 


Gretchen Grimm. 


Plays — Stories — Nature 
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We Visited South America 


AUBREY A. CARLSON 


Yes, the fifth grade of the 
College Elementary School visited 
South America. It was such a 
delightful trip and we learned 
so much about our neighbors 
that we felt we had to tell some- 
one about our experiences. Miss 
Frances Martin, professor of 
Psychology and Education at 
Central Michigan College, agreed 
to bring in an observation group 
numbering thirty-five to forty. 
The account of our journey re- 
quired ninety minutes — and no- 
body fell asleep! 

John, our master of ceremon- 


4 


ies, explained that we did many 
things to prepare for our trip. 
He brought out the fact that Dr. 
Elizabeth Etnire, our Spanish 
teacher, helped us a great deal in 
our planning. Since she had 
lived in South America and had 
studied there she was especially 
helpful. She taught us much 
about the geography of the coun- 
try. We learned all we could 
about their money and about 
counting in Spanish. We even 
learned some of their songs so 
that we could appreciate their 
music. It was fun to hear our 


own voices as we played a record- 
ing we had made. In this we 
took the parts of South Ameri- 
can children in school having les- 
sons in geography, arithmetic, 
and music. The entire recording 
was done in Spanish. 

John showed our electric board 
which was constructed to help us 
learn the names of the countries 
and their capitals. Some of the 
members of our class operated it 
and showed that the light went 
on only when the correct choice 
was made. 

Our master of ceremonies then 
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began the account of our journey. 
He outlined the route we took, 
explaining that we had made the 
trip in the Central Michigan Col- 
lege bus. He told about the many 
interesting things we saw as we 
traveled through the United 
States, down the Pan American 
Highway through Mexico and 
Central America, and finally to 
South America. John didn’t want 
to tell too much himself so he 
called upon each member of the 
class to relate what had been most 
interesting to him. 

Sandra chose to tell about her 
impressions of the beautiful city 
of Rio De Janerio. She used many 
slides to illustrate her talk. The 
visitors were pleased with the 
slide which showed Rio at sun- 
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set. She told how one slowly 
catches the magnificence of the 
flickering of lights as they begin 
to come on from place to place 
until at last the entire city be- 
comes ablaze with lights. San- 
dra’s_ slide showing beautiful 
Copacobana Beach was impres- 
sive. She explained that it circles 
in a half are with magnificent 
modern hotels and apartments. 
Then on the screen we saw Rio 
Branco, the main street of Rio, 
one mile long and considered one 
of the most important business 
streets in the world. We were 
thrilled as we viewed Rio from 
Corcovada. From the Corcovada 
we could look across the city and 
the Bay of Guanabara. In the dis- 
tance loomed the great Sugar 


Loaf Mountain. 

Trudy chose to tell us about 
Christ the Redeemer. On the 
screen we saw this tremendous 
statue which she said is one hun- 
dred thirty feet high. 

All were interested in Alan’s 
account of the Gaucho, the Ar- 
gentine cowboy. The many slides 
he used added to our enthusiasm. 
We saw the Gaucho wearing 
loose golf type trousers pushed 
into handmade leather boots. 
Alan pointed out the leather and 
silver belt to which is attached a 
silver knife used for cutting meat 
when he is on the Pampa. 

Mary Lee told about the Ama- 
zon and illustrated her talk by 
using a slide of the Amazon Val- 
ley taken from the air. She ex- 
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plained that the Amazon is not 
just one wide river but there are 
hundreds of large rivers running 
into it. 

Coffee was the topic chosen by 
Leslie and Stan. Their pictures 
showed the ripe coffee berries be- 
ing stripped from the trees and 
boys raking them into piles. We 
saw them use the sifting screens 
and then pick out the large twigs 
and sticks by hand. We observed 
the beans being put in sacks and 
delivered to a central station. 
Here they were emptied into 
hugh piles and then put in water 
troughs. As the berries were car- 
ried through the troughs we no- 
ticed the soft fleshy pulp break 
up and leave the bean with its 
parchment covering. Next we 
saw the beans being put out in 
the sun to dry and finally packed 
in large sacks for shipment. 

Gary told us about the South 
American tea called yerba mate. 
He explained that it is made from 
the leaves of a small tree that 
looks like holly. He showed how 
the leaves were dried over a low 
fire and then pounded to a pow- 
der. A little of this powder is 
placed in a gourd and boiling 
water is added. Men and women, 
boys and girls, drink their tea 
through a reed or silver sipper. 

Other members of the class 
told of their experiences. Philip’s 
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account of his visit to the snake 
farm at Butantan Institute was 
received with enthusiasm. Fran- 
ces related the story of the great 
statue “Christ of the Andes”. 
We learned that it stands 12,000 


feet above the sea and commem- 
orates the settling of a boundary 
dispute between Argentine and 
Chile. Fred chose to tell about 
the sports enjoyed in South 
America. Nancy and. Susan’s 
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summary of South American 
foods was interesting. They 
asked us to try bife a caballo, 
or steak on horseback! (A steak 
with two fried eggs.) Some other 
subjects discussed concerned the 
wild tribes of South America, 
the types of clothing worn, and 
the varieties of trees found in 
the country. 

Our visitors were very atten- 
tive when the boys and girls told 
about the birds and animals they 
had seen in South America. Since 
the authorities wouldn’t allow us 
to bring any back alive we de- 
cided to construct some from 
paper mache. Huge life sized 
snakes, gay birds, and butterflies 
hung from our ceiling or on the 
walls. We tried to make them as 
accurately as we could. Our art 
teacher, William Schrott, gave 
us much help. The children 
showed the animals and birds as 
they told our visitors about them. 

Philip told us about his arma- 
dillo. We learned that it is a 
peace-loving relative of the ant- 
eater. He showed us how it is 
protected from attack by a 
strong, flexible armor of bony 
plates. 

“Monkeys of South America” 
was the topic chosen by Nancy, 
Susan, and Ruth. In showing us 
their spider monkeys they point- 
ed out their spider-like arms and 
long, strong tail. We could easily 
understand how they are able to 
perform all kinds of acrobatic 
stunts. 

Ricky and Gary were proud of 
the tapir they had made and were 
anxious to tell us about this ani- 
mal. We learned that it is not re- 
lated to the pig but rather to the 
rhinoceros and the horse. 

Leslie and Mike beamed with 
pride as they told about their 
llama. We soon understood that 
the llama is the Indian’s best 
friend. We saw how they are 
used as beasts of burden. Fur- 
thermore, we were told that they 
provide the Indians with milk 
and meat and that the wool is 
important too. 


We listened attentively to 
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Frances and Susan as they de- 
scribed their Quetzal birds. They 
are beautiful creatures with their 
green plumage, vivid red breasts, 
and tremendous curved tail 
feathers which look more like 
some strange fern leaves. 

Our visitors were pleased when 
Trudy and Mary Lee showed 
their parrots. They were amazed 
when they saw the skillful: work 


done by Nick in making his white 


faced tree duck. “Beautiful” was 
the word whispered when. Julia 
and Nancy showed their large 
blue butterflies. When we saw 
the giant spiders of Sandra and 
Julie we expected them to crawl 
out of their hands! All were 
astonished when the boys carried 
their snakes to the front of the 
room. Here was a boa constric- 
tor, a python, and an anaconda. 
How long were they? The boys 
said the anaconda was more than 
twenty-five feet long! 

How proud the children were 
when they showed the many sou- 
venirs they had brought back 
from South America. There was, 
for example, a poncho from Peru. 
It was made of wool, and of 
course was hand-woven in bright 


colors. Then there were two typi- 
cal Indian dresses and hats which 
were modeled by some of the 
girls. 


We gained a new appreciation 
of the artistic ability of the South 
American Indian when we saw 
one of the large gourds which 
had been decorated by them. 
Typical scenes of Indian life were 
ornately carved on the entire 
gourd. We also saw four hand- 
made Indian dolls dressed in 
typical costumes. 


Since Alan had told us so much 
about the gaucho we enjoyed 
seeing his souvenirs which were 
a collection of riding crops and 
whips used by South American 
horsemen. They were made of 
leather and some were quite 
ornate with silver trimmings. 


Other souvenirs included 
menus written in Spanish, money 
from several South American 
countries, a Brazilian flag, and a 
basket made from an Armadillo 
shell. 


No, we really didn’t visit South 
America — but we can dream, 
can’t we? And when we do go 
we will surely be well prepared! 


? 
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Goodbye to Summer 


Room Teachers 
Mrs. Ward, Alice Wilcox, Eleanor Foley, Caroline Bauer 
RUTH A. MEAD, Art Supervisor 
McHenry County, Illinois 


In OCTOBER, the various 
birds and animals of the summer, 
one by one commence to leave us. 
Their departure is scarcely notice- 
able until all of a sudden we 
realize that they have gone. We 
see some of the birds flocking be- 
fore their departure, however. 
Large numbers of robins are 
gathering together on the roads. 
Black birds are in big noisy 
groups. Their rising and falling 
flight, in great undulations of 
wave movements from one tree 
to another or one field to another 
is a most interesting sight to call 
to the attention of the children, 
and a sign of the approaching 
departure time of our bird 
friends. 

The design pattern of this flight 
is noteworthy. Nature is so full 
of design, if we but look for it, 
and help the children to learn to 
see and feel it. 

The contours of fall plowing 
make interesting line movements. 


The wind in the tree branches 
all flowing in a given direction, or 
the falling leaves, blown by the 
wind have design lines. Or the 
lazy drifting down of the leaves, 
on a quiet day is another mood 
with design possibilities. Such an 
idea was used in paper cuttings 


of falling, drifting leaves across 
our windows. Colored poster pa- 
per in full colors, maroon, red, 
red-orange, yellow-orange, 
orange, yellow and yellow-greens, 
with a few browns and dark 
greens thrown in make a good 
color sequence and the poster 
paper is thin enough for the light 
to show through. The leaves 
should be drawn and cut-out 
(never traced). If the natural 
leaf is studied and the vein-sys- 
tem drawn first in black crayon, 
the outline of the leaf is easy for 
the child. (This leaf study in it- 
self teaches different kinds of 
trees). These designs may then 
be scotch-taped to the windows, in 
a lazy drifting movement, or in a 
line as though blown by the wind. 
Never put on too many leaves. 
This spoils the pattern. 

If the leaves are put on early 
in October, by the end of the 
month and Halloween, cut-out 
pumpkins, and other Halloween 
details may be added to the win- 
dows. After Halloween the pump- 
kins, etc. may be removed and the 
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leaves are still good colorful dec- 
oration until time for Thanksgiv- 
ing. Halloween pumpkins and 
cut-out leaves are also good for 
borders on the blackboard. 

The above design ideas, called 
to the attention of the children, 
make excellent subject matter 
suggestions for free illustrations. 

The mood of the fall is a sad 
one as well as a beautiful one. 
The busy summer is over. Bird 
and animal families have been 
raised. This is interesting follow- 
up for elementary teachers after 
the spring use of farm and family 
life in reading, etc. Illustrations 
based on, “The farm babies grow 
up,” “Winter preparations of the 
animals” etc. can be used for 
reading and nature study art 
work. 

Throughout nature, winter has 
been prepared for. The days are 
becoming shorter and darkness 
comes earlier. The busy summer 
is over. All nature is getting 
ready to rest. We can teach our 
children to feel these moods. So 
often we are so involved in the 
teaching of the facts that we fail 
to develop the emotions. E. H. 
Caudwell, in his book, “Creative 
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impulses” stresses the need for 
releasing the emotions in an effort 
to overcome the later mental 
problems which may develop 
from too much suppression of 
the emotions. While children are 
very young — in the first five 
grades — there is great oppor- 
tunity for the teacher to develop 
and release the emotional side 
of life. Later, with the onset of 
adolescence and the resultant 
problems, this aspect of educa- 
tion becomes far more difficult if 
not absolutely impossible. 

. As the children noted the de- 


parture of the ducks and geese we 
made a large window decoration 
for our entrance hall. The birds 
were made in two cuttings, one 
on black paper and one on white. 
We studied the wing motion of 
birds and the resultant silhouette 
against the sky. These two cut- 
tings were then pasted together 
and put onto the window in the 
V-shaped formation of flight (an- 
other design line, so common we 
are apt to overlook it). The two 
cuttings were used, the white side 
facing the outside and the black 
one facing inside because a black 
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silhouette alone does not show 
from the outside, unless it hap- 


pens to have a light background - 


behind it, as a curtain, venetian ~ 


blind, etc. Behind a part of this 
V-shaped formation of the bird’s 
flight, we added a large yellow- 
orange moon for effect. Our moon 
was very large, perhaps 24 or 30 


Blackboard decorations 


inches across, depending on the --. 


size of the window. Ours was- 


made of crepe paper, so that the 
color showed through from the 
inside. The whole was very ef- 
fective, both inside and out. 

The hibernation habits of the 
summer animals make an excel- 
lent mural for nature study. Mrs. 
Foley’s and Miss Wilcox’s fourth 
grade groups made murals show- 
ing the sky, the ground and the 
underground, including under 
water. 

The first fall of snow in October 
was used, so as to add the study 
of animal tracks in the snow. The 
boy scout manual gives a good 
lesson in tracking animals. The 
various animals studied were the 
bear (asleep in a hollow log), the 
racoon, the badger, the beaver, 
the muskrat (who so industrially 
builds his house in the water each 
fall), as well as the woodchuck, 
oppossum, chipmunk’ and skunk. 
Those animals that do not go into 
complete hibernation—the squir- 
rel and rabbit — were also rec- 


I was a little pumpkin 

And I sat upon a hill; 

I saw autumn leaves go dancing, 

Then saw them lying still. 

One day I heard some voices 

And my pumpkin heart just 
flopped, 

They came a-walking toward me 

Then quite suddenly, they 
stopped. 

“Oh, look at this one,” squealed 
a voice, 

“It’s just the size for me.” 

I wondered—just the size for 
what? 

What am I going to be? 

I joggled home in someone’s arms, 

Then sat down on a table. 


TS DRAW LEAVES- START wiTH THe 


VEIN SYSTEM AND THEN THE CorRECT 
SHAPE Comes EASILY, 


ognized. Some animals live both 
on the land and in the water, 
mink, muskrat, beaver, ermine, 
etc. 

The reptiles, turtles, snakes, 
frogs, etc. may go either under 
water or underground. 

Such a mural may be a good 


The Little 
Pumpkin 
HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


“Oh, let me try,” cried that same 
voice, 

“T know that I am able.” 

“T think you better draw the face 

And let me use the knife.” 

I never heard such terrible talk 

In all my pumpkin life. 

Before I could say, 
bean!” 

A hole was in my head, 

And all my pumpkin insides-out 


“Jack-a- 


_ A candle there instead. 


follow-up in nature study on a 
spring mural which covers the life 
of the woods, the streams and the 
air that we live in. 

Miss Bauer’s group of fourth 
graders made a mural using the 
fish, the butterflies, the small ani- 
mals, the insects, etc. The mural 
was in three sections, the woods, 
the water and the air. 

Such murals are not creative 
efforts. Use must be made of pic- 
tures, source materials, etc. But 
after a thorough study of avail- 
able materials, and information 
has been gathered children may 
then plan their own mural (from 
their own illustration of such) 
and add the details. A teacher 
eannot expect an entire creative 
@ffort where a study is being made 
which involves correct knowledge. 
But so also copying or worse, 
tracing, can also be avoided and 
the children can draw from pic- 
tures and adapt them to the mural 
spacing (which also is a- design 
plan.) 


I had a mouth with jagged teeth, 

I had a turned up nose. 

I had two eyes and I could see. 

Now what do you suppose? 

A little girl just standing there 

Clapping each fat hand, 

“Oh, mother, he is wonderful, 

Oh, mother, he is grand!” 

My pumpkin pride just swelled 
me up 

I tried with all my might 

To keep my candle burning high 

So I would look real bright. 

If I had not been picked to be 

A Jack-O-Lantern gay 

I might have been a good for 
nothing 

Pumpkin to this day. 
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Harvest Time 


In the Fall 


HAZEL T. 


Disptay posters and pic- 
tures from the local stores can 
stimulate in children an aware- 
ness and creative thinking about 
the world about them. A Harvest 
Sale poster changed to read HAR- 
VEST TIME tacked over our dis- 
play shelves added color and 
created interest in the room. In- 
formation was added by the pic- 
ture study and information ob- 
tained from the WEEKLY 
READER VOL. XXIV Edition 
One Issue 7, October 22-26, 1956 
entitled HARVEST TIME. 

Discussional and news periods 
were spent in sharing their dis- 
coveries about the fall season with 
their classmates. Actual examples 
as seeds, gourds, nuts, acorns, 
leaves, pumpkins, corn, apples, 


Tick-tock, 

Tick-tock, 

Time for bed, 

Says the nursery clock. 
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HARSTON 


pears, grapes, pepper, etc. were 
brought and displayed on our 
science shelves. Others brought 
fall and harvest scenes for the 
bulletin board. 

Creative writing time was used 
to emphasize the information 
gained by placing sentences of 
interest on the board for reading 
and writing purposes. These 
were transferred to reading 
charts as follows: 

Harvest Time 

Leaves turn red and yellow. 

The corn is ripe. 

The apples are ripe. 

Pumpkins are ripe. 

Seeds are ripe. 

Nuts are ripe. 

Squirrels gather nuts. 

Frost comes. 


Nursery Clock 


LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 


Put your books and toys away, 
Tomorrow will be another day. 
Now the bathroom — in you go. 
Brush and scrub from head to toe. 


Birds go south. 

The wind is cool. 

During art period the children 
drew signs of fall or created fall 
and harvest scenes and colored 
them for display in the room. 

At number time we used acorns 
and hickory nuts for counting and 
making simple number combina- 
tions. 


Music, appreciation and creat 

tive time:-was filled with singing 
songs and dramatizing them, 
pantomiming fall activities and ~ 
making up riddles about the sea- 
son of the year for’ the class to 
guess the answers. This stimu- 
lated making new discoveries to 
present to the class. 


In keeping with the Harvest 
season, the children suggested 
that the Pilgrims gave thanks for 
their first harvest. After reading 
and discussing the first Thanks- 
giving, the children suggested 
and acted out the story as a radio 
program naming the station F F 
G, Farmerville First Grade, 
Farmerville, Louisiana. 

Values to be gained from the 
activity are: 

1. An awareness of the world 

about them. 

2. Information was gained. 

8. The past was connected with 
present. 

4. Increased appreciation of 
material and spiritual 
things. 

5. Individual expression orally 
and creatively. 

6. Satisfaction of sharing and 
contributing. 

7. Enrichment of vocabulary. 

8. Encouraged creative think- 
ing. 


Tick-tock, 
Tick-tock, 
Time for bed, 
Says the nursery clock! 
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A Desert in the U.S.A. 


MALINDA DEAN GARTON 
Supervising Teacher 
Special Education Laboratory School 
Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 


A STUDY of the desert area 
of the Southwestern part of the 
United States was initiated to give 


the children a _ general basic 

understanding of the meaning of 

the term as commonly used. 

OBJECTIVES 

1. To increase skill in the basic 
tool subjects, reading, writing, 
spelling, and language. 

. To increase the speaking vo- 
cabulary of the children. 

. To encourage self expression. 

. To develop a broader interest 
in the world in which they live. 

. To develop a concept of the 
desert area. 

. To show where a large desert 
area is located in the United 
States of America. 

. To acquaint the children with 
the difficulty of living on a 
desert. 

. To acquaint the children with 
the term, “oasis,” some desert 
plants and animals, and ex- 
plain their means for sur- 
vival. 


weather conditions of a desert. 
Integration and Presentation 

The children were first intro- 
duced to the subject of the desert 
through the use of pictures of 
desert scenery which were posted 
on the bulletin board. 

After discussion in which the 
children were encouraged to ex- 
press ideas or relate information 


. To develop an understanding of 


they knew, the teacher read a 
story about the desert. 

From this experience the chil- 
dren prepared a story as a class 
effort. This was written on the 


chalk board and later was mimeo- 


graphed and used as a reading les- 
son. Words were selected for 
spelling and were presented on 
flash cards for visual recognition. 
Every word was carefully ex- 
plained.so that there could be no 
confusion regarding meanings. 

As the study of the desert 
progressed short stories were pre- 
sented on the chalkboard. These 
were usually copied into note- 
books as writing lessons. This was 
also used as a device to insure 
proper attention to sentence form, 
capitalization ard punctuation. 

The story was printed on a 
chart and onto sentence strips. 
The sentences were cut into sec- 
tions and were used to reconstruct 
the sentences on the chart. 

The new words from the stories 
were used in word games to as- 
sist in retention. The games 
varied from grab bag to lotto. 

To increase understanding and 
interest films about the desert 
were shown. Cactus plants, desert 
plants, and sands of several colors 
were secured from the museum 
and displayed. 

The music teacher, Mr. Kuntz, 
brought records for the children 
to hear which had been inspired 
by the grandeur of the Grand 
Canyon desert region. The chil- 
dren especially enjoyed the part 
of the Grand Canyon Suite by 
Frede Grofe, depicting the echo- 
ing of the donkey’s braying and 
the clopping of their feet as they 
went down the trail to the bottom 
of the Grand Canyon. 

The same music was played an- 
other day and the children drew 
pictures as they listened. Some of 
the efforts were very amusing and 
effective. 

A large wall map was used to 
locate the great desert region in 
the Southwestern part of the 
United States. Small maps in out- 
line were used by the children to 
locate and color that area. 

Jig saw puzzle map of the 
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United States was used to com- 
pare the sizes of the desert states 
with our own state, and to help fix 
the children’s idea of the location 
of the arid regions. 

The children wrote a_ story 
about the desert. 

THE DESERT 

The desert is dry and sandy. 
There is little rain on a desert. 
The winds blow hard and make 
the sand like waves. The sand 
piles up high like hills. 

There are some plants and ani- 
mals that live on the desert. We 


have deserts in North America in 


the United States. 

An oasis is a place on the desert 
which has water. The water comes 
from a spring or well. Plants and 
grass grow around an oasis. 

Spelling words taken from the 
story were: desert, oasis, America, 
dry, sand, sandy, water, piles. 

The film, “Coco’s Desert Hunt,” 
Pampart Productions, 1954, was 
shown. The children discussed the 
film and made suggestions for 
sentences about the story they 
had viewed. 

SOME DESERT ANIMALS 

Buzzards keep our deserts 
clean. Buzzards eat animals only 
after the animal is dead. Buzzards 
do not kill animals. 

Cottontail rabbits live on the 
desert. 

Roadrunners are birds. Road- 
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runners do not fly unless it is 
necessary to escape an enemy or 
to catch food. Roadrunners can 
kill snakes. 

Rattlesnakes have rattles on 
their tails. They shake the rattles 
when they are angry or bothered. 
They taste the air with their 
tongues. That is the way they 
smell. Rattlesnakes stay out of the 
hot sun. They will not bother you 
if you do not bother them. They 
are poisonous when they bite any- 
thing. Spelling words: bird, clean, 
oasis, rabbit, snake, taste, tongue. 

Exercise for comprehension of 


‘vocabulary and sentence content 
were prepared. 

Use these words to fill in the 
blanks below: rain, few, oasis, 
deserts, America. 

1. There is little 
on the desert. 
2. There are only a 

plants and animals on the 

desert. 

on the desert which has water. . 
4. We have some deserts in 
5. We have some 

in America. 

The pictures on the bulletin 
board were changed to show plant 
life on the desert. Books with pic- 
tures and stories about the plant 
life of the desert were made avail- 
able for the children’s use. De- 
scriptions of the desert plants 
were read and discussed. The 
children were amazed to discover 
there were flowers on the desert 
at certain times. They were in- 
trigued by the strange plants and 
their means of preserving their 
moisture through the long dry 
seasons. 

DESERT PLANTS 

There are special plants that 
will grow on the desert. Cactus 
plants grow on the desert. They 
have beautiful flowers. Cactus 
plants do not have leaves. They 
have spines for leaves. They have 
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sponge like fibers inside that also 
help to hold water. ‘ 

There is some grass in the 
desert, but it is coarse and tough. 

Yucca is a plant of the desert. 
It has tall plumes of white bell 
shaped flowers. Baskets are made 
from yucca leaves. The roots are 
beaten and used as soap. - 

Sagebrush grows on the desert. 
When the rains come many 
flowers bloom. 

There are many plants, grass 
and trees at an oasis. Spelling 
words: desert, oasis, plants, cac- 
tus, grow, water, keep, sponge, 
fibers. 

The children were given draw- 
ing paper and asked to draw a 
desert scene showing different 
kinds of cactus as the giant, the 
barrel and the prickly pear. 

A film, “Wild Life in the 
Desert,” Bailey Films, (1948), 
was shown to the group. The 
children suggested a story about 
the things they saw. They read 
the story together after it was 
written on the chalkboard. They 
copied it into their notebooks. 

DESERT WILD LIFE 

Sidewinders are desert snakes. 
They move sideways. 

Gila (Hela) Monsters store fat 
in their tails. They have spotted 
skins which help them to hide in 
the sand. 

Spotted skunks protect them- 
selves with gas. 

Ringtailed cats hunt at night. 
They are not really cats. 

Badgers live in holes they dig 
under rocks. 

Desert squirrels can push away 
the cactus thorns so they can eat 
the seeds. 

Lizards live on the desert. 

Tame animals need their 
owner’s help to live. 

Wild animals take care of them- 
selves. 

Spelling words: animal, help, 
snakes, fat, gas, tails, skunks, 
wild, tame, desert, lizard. 

Use those words in the blanks 
below. 

1. Sidewinders are 

snakes. 

2. Sidewinders are desert —____ 
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3. Gila Monsters store 
in their 
4. Spotted skunks have a 
to protect themselves. 


desert. 

their owner’s help to live. 


take care of themselves. 

A review discussion concerning 
things the children knew about 
the desert was profitable. A list 
was made of some of the things 
mentioned by the group. 

THINGS WE KNOW 
ABOUT THE DESERT 

Deserts can be sandy or rocky. 

Deserts can have mountains. 
There can be snow in the desert. 
Sand is of many colors. 

Plants and animals store food 
inside of their skins. 

The desert may get very hot 
in the day and be very cold at 
night. 

Plants and animals can protect 
themselves from their enemies. 

The children saw a film, 
“Wonders of the Desert,” Church- 
ill-Wexler Film (1953). After 
viewing it they wrote a story. 


SOME MORE 
DESERT ANIMALS 

The jackrabbit can run 40 
miles an hour for a short distance. 
The desert burros are wild ani- 
mals. Burros and jackrabbits have 
big ears. 

The pocket mouse hides in his 
home by kicking sand into the 
opening. He stuffs food into 
pouches in his cheeks. 

The chuckwalla is a large lizard 
like animal. He has a loose skin 
which he puffs up when in danger. 
He can crawl in under rocks and 
puff up so his enemies can not 
drag him out. 

The desert tortoise has a thick 
hard shell. This helps protect him 
from enemies. 

The horned lizard is sometimes 
called the horned toad. It is harm- 
less and would make a good pet. 
Some lizards can snap their tails 
loose when in danger. They grow 
a new tail. 

As a final review of the subject 


the children were shown “Life in 
the Desert,” Encyclopaedia Brit- 
tanica, Publisher, (1954). The 
children remembered many things 
and as a class project wrote a 
story. 

LIFE IN THE DESERT 

The film, “Life in the Desert,” 
showed the different kinds of cac- 
tus. Some of them were in bloom. 
The blossoms were red, yellow and 
white. The desert has many bright 
flowers when there has been a 
rain. 

There are animals in the desert 
lands of the Southwest United 
States. The film showed: jack- 
rabbits, kangaroo rat, great 
horned owl, gila monster, desert 
tortoise, ants, many kinds of 
birds, fox, lizards, snakes, and a 
bob cat. We have seen other kinds 
of animals in other films and pic- 
ture books. 

The film showed the desert 
could be hot or very cold. Sand 
dunes buried shrubs and pine 
trees. The sands are moved by the 
hard winds. The winds blow very 
hard. The wind blown sand can 
cut away great rocks. 

Some plants in the desert shed 
their leaves when the rains are 
over. Some desert plants have 
spines instead of leaves. This way 
they can keep the water from 
being evaporated so fast, so they 
will not dry up and die. 

Animals of the desert survive 
by speed, cunning, and by being 
colored to match the rocks and 
sand and plants among which 
they live. 

The children have greater skill 
in reading, spelling, writing, and 
in the ability to express them- 
selves through a knowledge of 
new words and phrases. 

They have a better understand- 
ing of the meaning of a desert. 
They have a concept of the plant 
and animal life to be found in the 
desert of the Southwestern 
United States. 

They have a concept of the 
value of water to the plant and 
animal life in a region. 

The children have gained an 
awareness of another area of the 
world in which they live. 
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Why Teach? 


JOE G. LAUMEN 


‘Twenty minutes after the 
afternoon dismissal bell had rung, 
the last fifth grader left the 
schoolroom. For the first time in 
what seemed like years, there 
was time to sit down at the desk; 
and there was time to evaluate 
the day’s activities. Evaluate; 
the word is almost a cliche, but 
that is what this time of day 
usually means. 

Today had been a fine day. 
After having worked with Doro- 


thy for days in attempting to: 


help her try to add simple frac- 
tions, at last she seemed to under- 
stand. The beaming smile of suc- 
cess on her face was invigorating 
to all of us. 

A second achievement was real- 
ized. Tommy, the young fellow 
who had struggled hard with his 
reading at the first of the year, 
was advanced to another reading 
group. Tommy’s look of great 
satisfaction was worth all the 
hours spent to help him succeed 
to this level. 

Not every day is like this, of 
course, but two of the real joys 
of teaching were experienced this 
one day. 

How much more interesting 
and rewarding it is to work with 
people rather than with things! 
Next to the parents, the teacher 
is the most important person in 
bringing about socially desirable 
changes in the child’s develop- 
ment. To see apparently anti- 
social tendencies change into 
really good human relations is to 
feel that teaching has a big part 
in democratic living. 

Teaching the child to under- 
stand his heritage — his family, 
his community, and his country 
— is vital to preserving our dem- 
ocratic way of life. It is the teach- 
er’s duty and privilege to instill 
loyalty and respect for- his coun- 
try and its traditions. The child 
who appreciates his own heritage 
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will appreciate the heritage of 
others and will live better in the 
world community. 

Few types of work offer more 
challenging situations than teach- 
ing does. The teacher is challeng- 
ed to develop in students basic 
skills and a veritable storehouse 
of knowledge which will aid the 


’ students to possess self-sufficiency 


in an economic way, to experience 
self-realization, and to assume 
civic responsibilities. It is a spe- 


_cial opportunity to make this 


venture a splendid one and to help 
students see it and equip them to 
meet it. The teaching of these 
skills is a developmental affair, 
but it is a distinct challenge to 
reach into the bag of tricks to 
give each child something with 
which he can be successful. 

One of the surest ways to keep 
young is to work with young 
people. There is great personal 
satisfaction and continuous stim- 
ulation from these contacts. The 
pupils’ vitality and spontaneity 


What Is 
My Name 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


I think my coat 

Of yellowish white 

With black nose and claws 
Is a beautiful sight: 


I don’t care for my food 
Served on a dish, 


But I enjoy eating 
Some frozen fish: 


I like to sit 

On a cake of ice, 

And a swim in cold water 
Is, indeed, very nice: 


On the soles of my feet 
There grows long hair 

I am proud of my name — 
I’m a BIG P---- B---. 


act as a catalyst to all with whom 
they come in contact. The teach- 
er must always be alert for new 
ideas, new approaches, and new 
methods; in other words,. the 
teacher must be “one jump 
ahead” of the students. 

The freedom from a routine 
type of daily work is one of the 
good things about teaching. There 
is no set pattern of doing things 
at the same time, in the same 
manner, day after day, as there 
is in so many occupations. Even 
if the teacher wanted to teach in 
the same manner year after year, 
it would be impossible. He never 
has two groups of children who 
are alike, nor does he have two 
situations that are the same. The 
general pattern may be similar, 
but the method will vary accord- 
ing to the needs of the mdividuals. 

One may say, “Yes, that is all 
very well, but what about salaries, 
retirement, and sick benefits?” 
In answer to this it must be con- 
ceded that teachers’ salaries are 
not comparable to those of other 
professions; in fact, many com- 
mon laborers receive higher sal- 
aries than do teachers. In the 
last few years, however, the 
shortage of teachers has brought 
an improvement. The outlook for 
salary increases in the future is 
promising. Retirement benefits 
have already increased. Most 
school systems have sick leave 
policies comparable to those of 
industry. 

An often neglected point in 
favor of teaching as a career is 
security. There is the possibility 
that a teacher may be moved to 
another school or to another grade 
or subject field, but he would 
have a position in that town. In 
many other occupations there is 
always the chance of being sent 
to another town or state with 
little advance notice. 

Why teach? Teach because 
most days are adventures with 
these vivacious, responsive, but 
often completely unpredictable 
youngsters. Teach because it is 
one of the most rewarding, stim- 
ulating, challenging, and enjoy- 
able professions in which to work. 
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Masks Made over balloons 


Making 
Faces 


ANNA DUNSER 


Maxine FACES is some- 
times considered impolite but the 
way in which the school children 
made faces was innocent fun and 
at the same time educational ac- 
tivity. Halloween time suggests 
masks and costumes that can be 
well designed and still be funny as 
you please. 

In an average class there will 


be children who draw and paint 
faces emotionally while others 
work intellectually. Perhaps the 
teacher can encourage the latter 
to put more feeling into their 
work by discussing with them the 
purposes of masks. Tribes of 
Indians have used masks to scare 
away bad weather, illness, evil 
spirits and other undesirable con- 
ditions. They have made other 
masks to cause their friends to 
laugh or cry. Peoples of other 
countries have used masks to 
arouse certain reactions. If the 
teacher can obtain samples or pic- 
tures of Indian, Chinese and 
African masks to show to the 
children and tell some of the 
stories back of them the pupils 
will be moved to work with more 
deep feeling. The samples should 
be removed immediately and there 
should be a sufficient number of 
masks that the children will not 
be inclined to copy any particular 
one or copy the style. 

For those children who draw 
and paint with feeling but lose 
the desired effect through lack of 
planning the teacher can give 
some general principles to follow: 

1. Make the eyes, nose and 
mouth large enough and make the 
shapes fit within the limits of the 
mask, no matter whether the 


We wear our balloon masks 


mask is oval, square, triangular or 
some other shape. Children are 
inclined to make these features 
too small making the face look 
blank and stupid. Sometimes the 
teacher draws two ovals on the 
board. In one she draws large eyes 
and mouth, in the other she makes 
these features small and far 
apart. The children will laugh and 
immediately pick out which face 
looks “smart” and which looks 
“dumb.” 

When children have learned 
this first principle of drawing a 
face they have learned something 
that is useful and to be desired in 
every art composition. 
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2. The mask is most successful 
if the eyes are particularly large 
and made important by contrast- 
ing colors. The mouth is next in 
importance while the nose need 
not be stressed at all. (How many 
times has the teacher answered 
the question “How do you draw a 
nose?” by saying, “Since the nose 
is the same color as the face it is 
not necessary to draw it at all”— 
This applies to straight front 
views, of course, and not to pro- 
files.) 

3. When the features are well 
located the decorations should fol- 
low the shape of the features and 
help to intensify them. Children 
are inclined to put spots on the 
cheeks that vie with the eyes for 
attention. Quite often the be- 
holder feels that there are two 
pairs of eyes or that the original 
eyes have completely disappeared 
in the various shapes and em- 
blems that adorn the mask. An 
ornamental mustache should be 
placed close to the mouth and 
seem to belong to that feature 
rather than be placed high and 
separate where it calls attention 
to itself in place of to. the mouth. 

If the child desires to show the 
nose it can be colored any color 
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so long as the shape of the nose 
is maintained. Sometimes a pupil 
will divide the nose horizontally 
with contrasting colors destroy- 
ing entirely the illusion of a nose 
and therefore the mask as a face. 

This principle of having the 
decorations or subordinate parts 
follow and emphasize the main 
features is also applicable to all 
art compositions, in fact, it is 
applicable to poetry, music, sculp- 
ture and architecture as well as 
to painting. 

The primary teacher may feel 
that her pupils can not compre- 
hend such niceties of design but 
if the teacher herself compre- 
hends them she can gradually and 
in subtle ways develop good taste 
in the children. 

Much is done in the discussion 
of the work after it is placed on 
the wall. Soon the children will 
be saying, “I can’t see the eyes in 
John’s mask,” or “Where is the 
mouth in Carole’s face?” or better 
still: “Bill made the eyes big and 
colored them so everyone can see 
them ;” “The big mouth and teeth 
in Sheila’s mask look scary.” 

When children are filled with 
the anticipation of. Halloween the 
teacher can supply. many kinds of 


material and can find many dif- 
ferent approaches to the problem 
of making masks. She sometimes 
begins with simple faces on draw- 
ing paper made with crayons. 

She stresses the importance of 
making the oval of the face large 
enough to fit the page, covering 
about threefourths of the surface. 
She asks the children to look at 
each other carefully to see what 
the eyes are really like and where 
they are located on the face. The 
children are inclined to consider 
the oval the face below the hair 
line, they then place the eyes too 
high. The teacher calls attention 
to the hair that takes up one third 
of the area of the oval. 

Some teachers anticipating 
Halloween masks have lessons 
early in the fall on making por- 
traits. One such teacher placed a 
mirror on the wall and the chil- 
dren took turns looking at them- 
selves carefully. It was suggested 
that the sheet of paper repre- 
sented the mirror, then just the 
head and shoulders were drawn. 
After much giggling the third 
grade children drew better faces 
—that is, they did more artistic 
work—than they had ever- done 
before. 
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Another third grade teacher 
had the children turn their desks 
facing each other in twos. Each 
one made a portrait of the child 
opposite him. Discussions of such 
pieces of work helped the children 
make commendable masks a few 


weeks later. First and second 
grade children found it fascinat- 
ing to dictate a story about them- 
selves when they made the self- 
portraits. 

Gary’s portrait has this story 
on the back. 

I have one brother. 

He is only ten months old. 

I have a dog, and he is mean. 

He got bit by another dog. 

but it served him right. 

Mary Anne was proud of her per- 
formances and wrote the follow- 
ing: 

Every day I make my bed. On 

Thursdays Mother changes 

the bed. Today I helped her 

change the bed. 

The self-portraits are not always 
beautiful but usually have a great 
deal of character. Visitors who 
come into the first grade room 
and see the pictures on the wall 
sometimes recognize the children 
in the pictures. 

Dennis has learned about eye- 
lids by observing himself in the 
mirror. Everyone has seen Del- 
bert’s type in the average school 
room. Marilyn has drawn a face 
which seems somewhat adult both 
in looks and in manner of draw- 
ing, which is of course typical of 
Marilyn. 


Older children have made their 
self-portraits in watercolor and 
they, too, have expressed char- 
acter. It is well for primary 
teachers to occasionally visit the 
rooms of the intermediate grades 
that they mcy see how their 
efforts have atiected the children’s 
art work. 

The pupils of all grades are in- 
terested in making masks whether 
or not they had the preliminary 
lessons in portraits. The masks 
may vary from the simple paper 
sack kind to the elaborately 
modeled and decorated pieces. 

For the paperbag masks the 
children save sacks about the 


right size to slip down over their 
heads, or the teacher buys, for a 
few cents, enough at the grocery 
store so each child may have one 
clean, new, unwrinkled sack. 

The top of the sack is turned 
down, several folds like a trousers 
cuff, until the sack can be worn 
comfortably, the child’s head 
touching the sack and the folded 
part resting on the child’s 
shoulders. 

The child feels with his fingers 
and marks with crayon the loca- 
tion of the eyes, nose and mouth. 
He then takes off the mask and 
flattens it on his desk where he 
can use dark crayons, vigorously 
to decorate the face. 

This basic paper mask can be 
decorated in many ways. Colored 


paper can be used. A strip of black 
paper slashed to produce a fringe 
and curled on the back of the scis- 
sors can be used for hair, eye- 
brows, mustache, or beard. Red 
paper can be cut to represent 
prominent lips. The children will 
not lack for ideas when turned 
loose with colored paper, scissors 
and paste. Since this mask is to be 
worn, the eyes, nose and mouth 
are cut out. 

Another style of mask which is 
easy to make and permits much 
decoration is that drawn on white 


‘drawing paper with crayon, then 


cut out and fastened to the head 
with strings from the sides of 
the mask and tied at the back of 
the head or tied around the child’s 
ears. 

Small children work emotion- 
ally and this appears in their 
work, while the older children lose 
some of this intense feeling and 
figure things out carefully. For- 
tunate the teacher who can keep 
the child working at a high pitch 
of vivid expression and at the 
same time implant some art 
principles which will be a con- 
stant help. 

Betty in the first grade has un- 
consciously given much spirit to 
her mask, without any intensive 
planning. In a higher -grade 


Carole has spotted her mask until 
it is difficult to understand, while 
David has succeeded in making 
the eyes outstanding features. 
Mary has put much work on her 
mask working it out meticulously 
in small squares. 
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Sometimes masks are made 
purely as a design problem, and 
used to decorate a room, but not 
meant to be worn at all. This work 
may occur at any time of the year 
in connection with social studies. 

Masks may be made of paper 
plates. By cutting into the edge 
of the plate in two or three places, 
the edges can be brought together, 
overlapped and stapled in place. 
This cupped-in part of the plate 
fits the lower part of the pupil’s 
face. The decorations can be put 
in before or after the stapling is 
done. 


Perhaps the most fascinating 


way to make masks is to make 
them in three dimensions, over a 
clay base. For this type of work 
the children are advised to study 
a classmate’s profile. They then 
try to draw the profile. It is the 
nose that gives the most difficulty 
in drawing this view of the face. 
Children are inclined to think of, 
and draw a nose as a knob on the 
face so that it looks just the same 
upside down as it does right side 


'up. The teacher calls attention to 


the noses of several of the chil- 
dren, how there is a long diagonal 
toward the tip of the nose, then 
an abrupt turn with a line at 
right angles to the plane of the 
face. She then calls attention to 
the variations in length, size, 
slope and dips in the long line of 
the nose. 

The line of the forehead that 
leads to the nose is also discussed. 
The chin causes difficulties and 
should be studied carefully. After 
this serious study of a profile the 
children experiment with crayon 
and paper until each draws a face 
with which he is satisfied. The en- 
tire head should be drawn, then a 
line drawn down through the mid- 
dle to show how much would be 
used in a mask. If the children are 
to make masks they can actually 
wear they can measure their own 
faces and draw a profile the 
proper length. This profile should 
be traced on a cardboard and cut 
out. Each pupil now has a tem- 
plate which will make it simple to 
model the face in clay. 

The pupil draws an oval on a 
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piece of drawing paper and places 
this on his desk. We will suppose 
he has prepared clay which is 
mixed with oil, the kind all art 
supply houses have for sale. He 
stands up his template down the 
middle of the oval making it stand 
upright with small balls of clay. 
Now he builds up the face in clay 
until the template is visible only 
as a line down the middle of the 
face. He slopes the sides off to- 
ward the edge. The faces that the 
children modei will vary as much 
as do their own faces. 

If the oily clay is not available 
the children may use the kind of 
clay that hardens. If clay of either 
sort is scarce, crumpled up news- 
paper may make the greater part 
of the mask, and only the outer 
part be molded of the clay. News- 
paper alone can be used but will 
not produce a smooth convincing 
face. 

Now the children are ready to 
cover the clay base with paper and 
paste. Newspaper is cut or torn 
into strips about an inch wide and 
not more than four to six inches 
long. Each child is provided with 
a small pan of thinned paste. The 
strips of paper are run through 
the paste then applied to the clay 
face. If the head has been formed 
of clay that hardens or of paper, 
the first strips applied should be 
run through water, not paste, so 
the mask can be removed, but if 
the oily clay has been used the 
paper will not stick even if there 
is paste on it. 

The first layer of strips should 
be run horizontally and overlap 
each other well, the second layer 
may be placed vertically, and so 
on until at least four layers of 
paper are applied. Paper towels in 
place of newspaper may be used 
for the last coat. It should be torn, 
not cut. This makes a nice smooth 
surface and one that takes paint 
beautifully. 

When the mask is put aside to 
dry the pupil occupies himself 
by working out on paper the de- 
sign he wishes to paint on the 
mask, and it should be a good de- 
sign, applying principles enumer- 
ated earlier in this paper.’ The 


painting in tempera can be done 
either before or after the mask is 
taken off the base of clay. 

. A variation of this project is to 
make the masks quite small, not | 
more than six inches tall, and use 
them as ornaments to hang on the 
wall of one’s room. A paper clip, 
a hairpin, or merely a piece of 
string may be put into the top of 
the mask as it is being covered 
with papier mache. 

Or the faces modeled in clay 
that get hard or are fired can be 
decorated without the paper cov- 
ering. The loop for hanging must 
then be put into the clay while it 
is still soft. The clay takes the 
tempera paint quite well. 

Other faces that children orig- 
inate are those on pumpkins for ’ 
Jack-O-Lanterns. There are many 
ways to make these interesting, 
aside from the traditional tri- 
angular holes for eyes and nose 
and a wide mouth with jagged 
teeth. One group of third grade 
children decorated a large pump- 
kin for their schooi room without 
cutting into it at all. Cut paper 
was used to make the features and 
pasted onto the pumpkin. Ears 
were attached, and to top it off the 
grotesque head wore a wreath of 
flowers. 

Children in a summer class 
made masks over large balloons. 
The balloons were blown up and 
entirely covered with papier 
mache (strips of paper run 
through thin paste.) Then faces 
were painted on and some suit- 
able color for the hair. When the 
lower part of the sphere was cut 
away the child could put his head 
inside the mask. Small holes were 
cut in the painted eyes so the child 
could see where he was going. 
These masks are particularly 
suited to wear in parades. 

Cardboard boxes can be decor- 
ated in the same way, but do not 
need the papier mache. The face 
is painted on one surface and the 
box is worn over the head. In Al- 
ton, Illinois,, the city turns out to 
see the parade of school children 
wearing their immense masks and 
their original costumes. 

(Turn to page 64) 
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A Halloween Mural 


Made by the first grade children of 


Lena Fugate and Mollie Wilbur 


who teach fifty-five first grade children in one room at the 
Azalea Park Elementary School, Orlando, Florida 


Overcrowbep schools 
and makeshift classrooms may 
hinder creative art work in some 
places but not in this room shared 
by two teachers and fifty-five first 
grade children. Some teachers 
might throw up their hands in 
dispair but not these two. Their 
situation proved an opportunity to 
teach children to concentrate amid 
much activity and also to let them 
solve some of their own problems 
in Creative Art work from the 
very first month. 

In October the subject of Hal- 
loween provided an engrossing 
stimulus for creating a decorative 
mural to brighten some of the 
barren wall space in this make- 
shift classroom. The mural pro- 
vided an opportunity for many of 
these small beginners to work to- 
gether. 

Halloween always spurs the im- 
agination to draw fanciful gob- 
lins, ghosts, owls, cats and bats 
as well as imaginary pumpkin 
folks. 

A length of brown wrapping 
paper, thirty-six inches wide, was 
cut to fit a wall space. This was 
divided into two parts horizon- 
tally and painted with tempera 
paint by the children, a green for 
the earth and a dark purplish blue 
for the night sky. 
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At their seats the children 
drew, colored and cut out many 
different kinds of Halloween 
creatures: black cats, white 
ghosts and fanciful hobgoblins. 
These they carried to the mural 
and pinned them on. Before past- 
ing them on permanently they 
looked at their pinned arrange- 
ment. Were they nicely spaced? 
What looked best against the dark 
sky? The light things or the dark? 
Did the black cat on the dark sky 
need something light behind it 
like a yellow moon to make it 
show up better? Were the black 
cats well distributed throughout 
the whole mural? 

Look at it. Who would like to go 


up and pin an object in a different 
place? Now what do the others 
think about it? Can other things 
be placed better before they are 
pasted down? 

The children were very happy 
over their gay mural when it was 
finished. 

Using the same method they 
made a ne, one in November of 
the Thanksgiving theme. 

Halloween Symbols with the 
original, natural, childish look of 
their small creators were made. 

Halloween Symbols do not need 
to have the stereotype look of the 
all too familiar witch on a broom- 
stick or the hissing cat with an 
arched back; subjects which have 
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been traced and cut out for gen- 
erations. 

It’s true that each new group 
of school children is thrilled with 
the spooky subjects connected 
with Halloween but do let them 
express themselves in their own 
childlike ways. 

Many children need help in 
getting started. If they want to 
cut such symbols as cats, bats, 
owls and goblins, encourage them 
to cut these free-hand or fold the 
paper for bi-symmetrical designs. 

Start cutting the top of a head, 
near the top of the folded edge, 
cut some pointed ears for a cat 
or owl. If it’s to be a cat, cut 
some whiskers and then the chin. 

If its to be a flying owl or bat, 
cut the head and then cut high for 
out-stretched wings. These can 
have scary points on them. After 
the wings are finished, cut a tail 
or feet. If it’s an owl sitting 
quietly, cut his wings near his 
side. 

Fold the head a second time to 
cut two big scary eyes. These can 


be round, pointed, squinty square, 
triangular or any funny kind that 
can be thought of. The nose and 
mouth or beak will need to be cut 
on the first center fold, since each 
animal has only one of each. 
Children’s honest efforts should 
be appreciated and praised by the 
teacher no matter how immature 
they may look. It’s important to 
keep children working, striving 
and thinking for real develop- 
ment. Happy children will keep 


Adam Thoroughgood 
House 


1. DYER KUENSTLER 
(See Calendar) 


Tue Thoroughgood House on 
Lynnhaven Bay has the distinc- 
tion of being the oldest dwelling 
(still standing) in Virginia, 
“whose date can be positively 
identified.” (From TIDEWATER 
VIRGINIA by Paul Wilstach.) 

During Historic Garden Week 
the Thoroughgood House, and 
many more Virginian colonial 
homes and gardens are thrown 
open to the public. Many of these 
houses are seen by 22,000 vietions 
each spring. 

The sturdy Thoroughgood 
House was built in 1636-1640. The 
brick walls are three feet thick, 
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and the dwelling is supported at 
each end by a broad pyramided 
chimney, which is eleven feet 
wide at the base. 

The hand bevelled red pine 
wainscoting of the main rooms 
reaches up to the ceiling. 

Narrow dormer windows let 
light and air into the rooms un- 
der the steep roof, and the chim- 
neys provided a fireplace for each 
of the main rooms. 

Capt. Adam Thoroughgood, the 
Builder. 

At the age of 15 Adam Thor- 
oughgood emigrated to Virginia. 
He sailed in the ship Charles as 


on working. Tell the children to 
see how funny and scary they can 
make these creatures of a spooky 
night. 

Everyone’s work will look dif- 
ferent from the work of everyone 
else. That’s what makes it inter- 
esting. 

These cutouts can be made of 
black paper and mounted on yel- 
low or orange paper or they may 
be cut of light paper and mounted 
on dark. 


an indentured servant, though 
his two older brothers were 
knights in England. 

Froia the first Adam prosper- 
ed. He became an able surveyor 
and a successful planter. Later 
The British Crown gave him over 
5000 acres of land, because he 
was responsible for bringing a 
large number of settlers to Vir- 
ginia. 

The furnishings of the small 
brick house where Adam and 
Sarah raised their family, show 
us how a gentleman farmer lived 
in those by-gone days. 

“The Adam Thoroughgood 
House Foundation is completely 
restoring the interior details to 
their early 17th century style.” 
(From the National Geographic 
Magazine, April, 1956 — History 
Keeps House in Virginia, by 
Howell Walker. 
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Developing Creative 
Ability 


JESSIE TODD, Emeritus 
University of Chicago, Laboratory School 


Hatioween more than 
any other subject inspires cre- 
ative ability in most children. 


Nothing has to correct. 
Nothing has to be pretty. One 
can make things weird or fierce 
or just queer. We get away from 
the conservative. 

Illustration 1—You see Judy 
filling in weird colors back of the 
girl carrying the two lighted Jack 
o’ lanterns. The desire to make 
things spooky often leads to de- 
sign. 

Illustration 2—You see two 
‘paintings by Judy. They are large 
on 22x28 inch tagboard. As Judy 
paints in Illustration 1, notice 
how the arms of the girl wave 
and one is darker than the other. 
Notice the big Jack o’ lantern 
face. The eyes are different. Fun 
is added by this imaginative 
rendering. The hair sticking up 
on the top of its head and the 
hairs hanging down on its chin 
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add more imaginative touches. 
Little ghosts surround the big 
faces. Some laugh. Some look 
cross. 


Judy, only 814 years of age has 
done what many an adult could 
not do. 


The children made Valentines 
and sold them for a hospital drive. 
The average sale price was 5 or 10 
cents. Judy’s sold for $1.00. It had 
little openings and secret pockets 
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with surprises in them. Success 
came to Judy in academic subjects 
as well. Imagination and creative 
ability are wonderful qualities. 

Illustration 3—We see Peter 
very busy with his Halloween 
ghosts with pumpkins on their 
heads and a moon like a pumpkin. 
The small white spots are stars. 
He painted the background pure 
black. Halloween again is inspir- 
ing him. 

Creative ability can be de- 
veloped better with paint than 
with any other medium. Clay is a 
close rival but most children en- 


joy painting their clay people and 


objects as much as modelling 
them. So here even in modelling 
things the paint is necessary for 
decoration. They like to put a 
brush in a bottle of paint. It 
seems to help imagination to be 
able to take many colors and let 
them run into each other or have 
them take their places in a clear 
cut design. There is something 
soft and pliable in both of these 
favorite mediums, clay and paint. 
One get results rather 
quickly. This is important in any 
kind of creative work for chil- 
dren. If the material is hard and 
it takes a long time to do some- 
thing the imagination doesn’t 
have an easy time. 

All children are not equally 
creative or artistic. The teacher’s 
job is to develop originality in all 
of her pupils. In one teacher’s 
classroom children feel very free 
to create. In another classroom 
they stop suddenly. Why is it? 
There are some tangible reasons. 

A creative atmosphere must be 
one in which no teacher is too 
critical. If a child thinks he will 
be criticized for trying something 
new, he doesn’t bother to do it. 

The standard must not be too 
high. If some of the children in 
the class are talented, the teacher 
may because of this, have a 
harder time getting creative work 
from children with less ability. 
She needs to build up success for 
them. 

In our school this has worked 
many times. Birds and flowers 
need not be correctly drawn. A de- 
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sign of imaginary birds and 
flowers is easy to do. The teacher 
adds a little push to the project. 
“Would some children be willing 
to very quickly paint a colorful 
design to hang in a gloomy corner 
in the hall to gay it up in this 
dark rainy weather?” Of course, 
everyone likes to do that. “Let’s 
get it done today, shall we?” 
Volunteers painted birds on red 
construction paper, purple paper, 
and green paper, all 18x12 inches 
in size. They used paint of gay 
colors and colors made light and 


thick by adding white tempera 
paint. We pasted these colored 
construction papers on large 
sheets of wrapping paper. (Illus- 
tration 4). Some children wanted 
to add cut-out designs. One sort 
of leaf shape is being added here. 

Illustration 5—You see Ottie 
adding more brush strokes to her 
design after it had been pasted on 
the big wrapping paper. She 
added colors to repeat some 
colors other children had used. It 
seemed to help bring the design 
together as a whole. Her friend 
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decides to add some lighter 
colors to her design which is 
‘above Ottie’s. 

Illustration 6—shows a group 
of children deciding what can be 
done to improve the whole. They 
liked a bright red-orange paint 
on the red papers and on the 
purple. They repeated this color. 
They liked small spots of yellow- 
green on the dark green con- 
struction papers. These yellow 
green spots gave life. 

The result did gay up the hall 
in the dark corner on the gloomy 
day. It wasn’t a wonderful de- 
sign. There were happy children 
glad to walk by it in the hall and 
feel that they had helped. 

It loosened up some children 
and set their imaginations free as 
they painted birds with extra long 
bills or painted a series of flying 
birds almost like airplanes. 

Some thought the design rather 
simple and several groups said 
they would make more big de- 
signs. They choose their own sub- 
ject matter and went ahead on 
their jobs. Some made lovely 
scenes under the sea. 

This simple bird and flower de- 
sign made quickly to hang in a 
certain place started the more 
creative work going. 

Many teachers in their enthus- 
iasm to have children plan verb- 
ally have almost ruined creative 
art in their classrooms. It has 
never been found that many 
history and criticism courses in 
colleges lead to creative work. 
Students care less to create things 
themselves after talking a lot 
about art. 

Children learn by doing, many 
things easy for them and then a 
little harder. 

The teacher must be there to 
guide. This simple bird and 
flower design would not have been 
a success unless the paint had 
been in good condition. If the 
paint had been too: thin or: thin 
and lumpy there would have been 
no desire to use it. The colored 
paper would have darkened the 
colers, ‘Tempera paint. needs to 
be the consistency of cream if it 
is ised on dark paper: 
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then stay on top of the colored 
paper and keep its original color 
because it will not soak into the 
colored paper. 

There is more to hanging the 
result in the hall than just pleas- 
ing the children or gaying up the 
hall. It is necessary for children 
to feel that their creative efforts 
are worth something. 

Some teachers act, write and 
talk as if children like to play 
with paint and just throw their 
work away day after day. This 
is not true of children in the Lab- 
oratory School of the University 
of Chicago. Our children have to 
see progress. They grow up seeing 
progress in academic subjects, 
have tests from time to time 
which test this progress. In art 
they get discouraged unless they 
see progress. 

When November arrives in 
northern countries the painting 
of snow scenes is a wonderful 
aid to creative ability. A profes- 
sor going down the hall said to 
me one day as I was hanging 
more and more snow paintings: 
“Don’t you get tired of all of 
these hundreds of paintings show- 
ing snow flakes coming down?” 
I said, “How the children love to 
paint them.” It would take more 
than a hurried answer to explain 
what a help those snowflakes are 
to creative painting. 


*. It is easy to make thein. One 
It will. ‘child paints them on a slant on a 


windy day. Someone paints neat 
hard little bullet-like ones com- 
ing down, the kind that hurt when 
they hit your face. Most choose 
black skies or dark blue if they 
want the snow flakes to show. 
This contrast is very stimulating. 
Some like soft grays. It is won- 
derful to have a subject so easy 
to do. The child’s imagination is 
free because his subject is not 
too hard. 

Of course just taking a blue pa- 
per and making lots of dots for 
snow and maybe some simple 
house does not display much cre- 
ative ability. The teacher leads a 
child who makes this sort of 
thing repeatedly — to something 
which shows progress. She may 
ask, “Do you like hills?” “Do you 
like sort of bent old trees?” ‘Do 
you like snow on branches?” “Do 
you like to paint a blizzard?” 

Clowns are a subject which 
bring out creative ability or 
masks. These two subjects have 
things in common with Hal- 
loween. As one can distort fea- 
tures to make the old witch’s 
nose and chin very long and sharp 
at Halloween time and her hair 
very straight and long, one can 
do funny things to clown’s faces 
and make huge eyes on masks. 

Studying the city water works 
does not inspire creative ability. 
Let it be studied in another class 
and just dismiss it from the list 
of subjects for art. 
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How Communication 
Affects Our Community 


CLARICE WHITTENBURG, Professor of Elementary Education 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


Note: This unit is not only des- 
criptive, but composite. It tells 
how “Communication” was de- 
veloped as a theme with several 
different groups of children. The 
pupils’ needs and their own sug- 
gestions naturally changed some- 
what from year to year. Not all 
groups, of course, did all the 
activities listed here, but all did 
many of them. 


I. SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES: 

A. To learn how people have 
exchanged messages with one an- 
other throughout the ages. 

B. To gain skill in using well 
the more modern means of com- 
munication. 

C. To appreciate better the aid 
of science in developing many 
communication methods. 

D. To -appreciate better the 
services of the dozens of workers 
who help us communicate quickly 
and effectively today. 


II. APPROACHES USED: 

A. Quick review of Indian sign 
language and picture writing as 
learned in a previous third-grade 
unit on “Community History.” 

B. Bulletin-board display of 
pictures showing several different 
modern means of communication. 

C. Informal discussion of what 
will happen to the letters the 
pupils are writing to a former 
classmate now living in a faraway 
community. 

D. Group listening, followed by 
discussion, based on a_ special 
radio program for children. 

E. Discussion of the current 
Weekly Reader issue: how it gets 
and prints the news. 

F. Conversation about favorite 
TV programs, followed by specu- 
lative discussion as to how such 
programs are developed. 
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III. TEACHER-AND-PUPIL 
PLANNING: 

A. The children suggested the 
following types of communication 
they wished to study: 

1. Telephone System 
. Telegraph System 
. Postal System 
. Newspapers and books 
. Radio and TV 
. Moving Pictures, 

Slides and Photographs 

7. Recording Machines 

B. Then they listed “Ways We 
Can Find Out About Communica- 
tion” : 

1. Take trips. 

2. Ask people to talk to us. 

3. Bring things from home.- 

4. Hunt books to read. 

5. See some movies. 

6. Practice using the telephone 

correctly. 

7. Write stories, poems and 

riddles. 

8. Make a picture scrapbook. 

9. Write more news stories for 

the school newspaper. 
10. Make a museum. 
11. Give reports: 
12. Make posters and charts. 
13. Make up some plays. 
14. Make some _ experiments 
with sound. 

C. Finally, they dictated ques- 
tions which puzzled them about 
each of the 7 sub-units listed 
under III A. On the whole, these 
were rather inclusive but the 
teacher suggested a few signifi- 
cant points the children had 
omitted. Their pre-questions were 
organized and written on large 
oak-tag wall-charts. Names of 
children who had asked the ques- 
tions were written in parentheses. 
Random examples: 

1. How does the dial system 
work? (Tom) 

2. How fast can telegrams go? 
(Carol) 
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38. What happens if a news- 
paper prints a story that is not 
true? (Bobby) 

-These charts were constantly 
kept on display to serve as a 
basis: 1. for developing their 
study outline; and 2. for checking 
the material covered. As each 
child expressed satisfaction (dur- 
ing the development of each of 
the sub-units) in learning an- 
swers to his questions, they were 
checked off the pre-question 
chart. 


IV. FINDING-OUT PERIOD: 

A. Sub-Unit 1: The Telephone 

System 

1. A panel discussion seemed 
to be one of the best ways to get 
information after various plans 
were discussed. The group who 
participated on the panel looked 
up answers to the pre-questions 
on this sub-unit, using children’s 
books from the classroom, school 
and county libraries. (These were 
kept on a “Communication” book- 
shelf). The teacher served as 
moderator of the panel. Some 
pupils used notes based on their 
reading; others spoke from mem- 
ory. Later, new questions from 
the audience were discussed by 
the panel. They volunteered to try 
to help answer those they did not 
know by reading further and 
asking grown-ups. 

2. A trip was made to the local 
telephone office. The classroom 
discussion which followed was 
summarized in written form. This 
brief summary was published in 
the local daily newspaper, ac- 
companied by a photograph taken 
during the excursion. 

3. The Laramie telephone man- 
ager lent the children a “Primary 
Telephone Kit,” especially pre- 
pared for school use by ‘the 
Mountain States Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. They en- 
joyed assembling and using the 
kit materials. 

4, Primary science readers and 
supplementary books were 
searched for simple experiments 
dealing with sound. The resulting 
experiments proved quite stimu- 
lating. 
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‘‘Telephone directories” 
were made which contained, 
names, addresses and numbers of 
all third grade pupils, teachers 
and supervisors. They also in- 
cluded emergency numbers, such 
as the police and fire departments, 
the hospital, and local doctors. 
Colorfully decorated covers 
helped to make these attractive. 

6. Standards of telephone 
courtesy were discussed and 
written on big oak-tag wall- 
charts: 

The Caller 

a. Have a good reason for your 
call. 

b. Tell who you are the first 
thing. 

c. Give your message quickly 
and plainly. 

d. Remember you are the one 
to say, “Good-by.” 

The Person Called 

a. Say your number and name 
when you take down the receiver. 

b. Listen carefully to the mes- 
sage. 

c. Ask about what you don’t 
understand. 

d. Thank the other fellow for 
calling. 

e. Let him 
first. 

7. Two toy telephones with 
dial-pieces were used both for 
dramatic play and for more 
formal telephone practice. In the 
latter case, one child was asked 
to serve as caller and he chose 
his own partner. The caller was 
handed a slip of written direc- 
tions, such as “Telephone one of 
your classmates to find out what 
the third grade did yesterday 
while you were home ill.” Listen- 
ers were encouraged to name the 
courtesy standards which were 
carefully followed during the 
conversation. Only the partici- 
pants themselves called attention 
to their mistakes. Sometimes they 
were given a second chance. 

B. Sub-Unit 2: The Telegraph 

System 

1. Oral reports were made by 
a few advanced readers who had 
looked up answers to the pre- 
questions on this topic. Lively dis- 
cussion periods followed. 
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say “Goodbye” 


2. A committee visited the 
downtown telegraph office one 
day after school to observe how 
messages were sent, received and 
delivered. They reported their 
findings next day to the whole 
group and brought back both reg- 
ular and special-occasion tele- 
graph forms. 

8. Each child composed a 
briefly worded telegram to a 
friend or relative. 

4. A group telegram was com- 
posed and actually sent to a 
supervisor attending a convention 
in a far-away city. 

5. The children practiced using 
the Morse code on a hand-made 
telegraph instrument made by an 
older brother of one of the pupils. 

C. Sub-Unit 3: The Postal Sys- 

tem 

1. A film “The Mailman,” was 
shown. The teacher ran the film 
once for pleasure, then set up a 
few guide questions for later dis- 
cussion before running it again. 
One class attended an all-school 
assembly at which the Laramie 
postmaster showed a motion pic- 
ture called, “Pigeor Holes for 
Progress.” 

2. A supervised study period 
based on the sub-unit pre-ques- 
tions was followed by seatwork 
covering the material the children 
had read or had seen in the movie. 

3. A trip was made to the local 
post office. The guide had pre- 
viously received a written list of 
the children’s questions and he 
made sure these were answered 
carefully. He stressed the im- 
portance of correctly addressed 
letters and packages. 

4. A “post office’ was con- 
structed from apple boxes and 
orange crates in one corner of 
the workroom at school. Grocery- 
store fillers (from boxes used for 
packing glass jars) were used for 
post-office “boxes.” Stamps were 
ruled off on thin, appropriately 
colored construction paper and 
correct denominations were writ- 
ten inside the small rectangles. 
Mucilage was spread and dried 
on the backs of the stamp sheets 
and mothers volunteered to per- 


forate the lines on their sewing 


machines. Postal cards were made 
from cream-colored construction 
paper. The children ransacked old 
stationery boxes at home for dis- 
carded envelopes. 

5. While the constructional ac- 
tivities were taking place, the 
pupils also devoted several prac- 
tice periods to writing interesting 
letters and addressing the en- 
velopes correctly. Practice was 
given also in wrapping packages 
properly. A toy register and 
money were used during other 
practice periods in buying stamps 
and making change. Each child 
participated, both as a customer 
and as a cashier. While this trans- 
action was taking place in the 
front of the room, the other pupils 
made out written sales slips, then 
totaled the sales for that day. 
“Post-office directories” were de- 
veloped and each pupil had his 
own copy. 

6. Before the “post-office” was 
put into actual use, the children 
set up some standards: 

The Postmaster 

a. Know your addition and sub- 
traction facts. 

b. Know your 3’s in multipli- 
cation and division. 

c. Know how to make change. 

d. Open and close the post office 
on time. 

e. Always lock money and 
stamps away in the safe (teach- 
er’s office). 

f. Be kind to everyone. 

The Customers 

a. Go to the post office only dur- 
ing the post-office hours. 

b. Stay outside the window 
and counters. 

c. Leave other people’s mail 
alone. 

e. Buy only 3 or 4 things in one 
day. 

f. Thank the postmaster for 
his help. 

g. Try to keep your letters 
from being sent to the Dead 
Letter Office (wastebasket). 

D. Sub-Unit 4: Newspapers 

and Books 

1. The pupils brought old 
newspapers to school and the 
teacher made a chalkboard list, 
at their dictation, of all the differ- 
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ent kinds of features they could 
locate. 

2. Later, she passed out copies 
of some very simple, well-written 
news items and the children 
talked about what made them in- 
teresting. 

8. Next, she gave them copies 
of some simple news items which 
were rather incomplete and 
vague. The pupils discussed what 
was wrong with them, then re- 
wrote them. 

4. They talked about ways of 
improving their own items for the 
school newspaper which was is- 


sued about every six weeks. Next: 


time their items appeared, they 
expressed considerable satisfac- 
tion with the improvement. 

5. Instead of just a few pupils, 
more and more of them became 
anxious to submit original stories, 
poems and riddles for the maga- 
zine section of the school news- 
paper. 

6. Newsprint was ruled off in 
rectangles (4” x 5”) and spread 
across a large bulletin board. 
Both children and teachers had 
rectangles alphabetically assigned 
to them on this “wall newspaper.” 
They frequently wrote little hap- 
penings about themselves and 
their families on 4” x 5” slips of 
paper which they thumb-tacked 
in their own spaces. This made an 
excellent silent reading, as well 
as a written language, activity. 
(All items were checked for cor- 
rectness before being exposed to 
the “‘public”’). 

7. Some years the children 
went on a guided tour through 
the downtown newspaper build- 
ing. Their guide gave them seve- 
ral small articles, such as old type 
and picture “mats,” to add to 
their classroom museum. 

8. The teacher told them some 
of the simpler and more interest- 
ing facts about the history of 
printing but she postponed this 
till after they had had several 
firsthand experiences with news- 
papers and books. 

E. Sub-Unit 5: Radio and TV 

1. The children made a school 
journey to the local radio station, 
KOWB. Some years they were 
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interviewed briefly on the air 


during their visit. One winter it. 


happened that a 10-year-old 
brother of one of the third- 
graders was writing and present- 
ing his own weekly series of 15- 
minute programs at the studio. 
“Linky” and his classmates were 
pleased to be invited guests on 
Joe’s program during their tour. 

2. Since Laramie has no tele- 
vision studio, the third-graders’ 
contacts with TV were largely 
limited to the angle of the con- 
sumer only. A few had appeared 
on occasional dance programs at 
the Cheyenne studio and they re- 
ported to the class about their ex- 
periences. Both radio and TV logs 
from magazines and local news- 
papers were brought to school. 
Favorite programs were dis- 
cussed and evaluated. Individual 
hours spent in watching and 
listening during one week were 
estimated and totaled. Some chil- 
dren thought others spent too 
much time as “consumers.” 

3. The third-graders set up a 
“broadcasting station” in their 
own classroom and named it 
“KWYO.” Materials for their 
“microphone” included a long 
round stick (from an oilcloth 
roll), a piece of lead pipe, two 
blocks of wood and a bit of paint. 
One block was used as the base 
of the “mike.” The other was 
fastened to the top of the stick 
and the letters “KWYO” were 
painted on it. The stick was 
slightly smaller than the pipe so 
it could fit inside and be raised or 
lowered as needed. 

4. The whole class read some 
simple stories written about radio 
and TV for children. Each pupil 
tried to write at least two good 
questions based on his reading. 
Then they elected a TV panel of 
“quiz experts.” The master of 
ceremonies collected the ques- 
tions, sorted them and chose the 
best to use in “stumping” the ex- 
perts on the panel. 

5. Somehow such activities as 
individual story-telling, news- 
telling, daily weather reports 
and small-group singing seemed 
to take on added interest and 


require higher standards when 
done in front of the “mike.” —. 

F. Sub-Unit 6: Moving Pic- 

tures, Slides and Photo- 
graphs 

1. One year the manager of 
the downtown theater offered to 
give the third-graders a special 
mid-morning showing of two film. 
“shorts” designed for children. 
At the end of the show, he took 
them in groups of eight up into 
the projection booth and showed 
them how the film was trans- 
ferred to the screen. Sometimes a 
theater employee visited the class- 
room to explain briefly how mov- 
ing pictures were made. 

2. Some parents brought to 
school “home movies” or slides 
based on subjects the children 
were currently studying. One ex- 
ample was “Wyoming Wild Life.” 

3. A hand-made, wrapping- 
paper “movie” was often de- 
veloped in the classroom on some 
“Story of the Telephone” seemed 
to be a favorite topic although 
“The Adventures of a Letter” ran 
it a close second. The “sound” 
script to accompany the movie 
was a cooperative language pro- 
ject. 

4. A “big brother” from a 
teen-age camera club visited one 
group to answer some of the 
children’s questions on how 
photographs are made. 

5. The youngsters often 
brought some old-time photo- 
graphs from home to compare 
with modern ones. They were sur- 
prised to find out how much 
could be learned about changing 
customs in this way. 

G. Sub-Unit 7: Recording 

Machines 

1. Listening, as one very im- 
portant phase of the language- 
arts program, was especially 
stressed in this sub-unit. Ar- 
rangements were made through 
the school office to make tape re- 
cordings of some of the children’s 
regular language experiences, 
such as: 

a. Group singing of Christmas 
carols. 

b. Choral reading of a short 
favorite selection. 
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ce. Oral reading of a story 
chosen from one of their readers. 

d. Brief, lively discussion of 
some topic in their readers. 

d. Brief, lively discussion of 
some topic in Science or social 
studies. 

More than one child was 
amazed when it came time for the 
“playing-back” period: “Do I 
talk that fast?” “We interrupt a 
lot, don’t we? Maybe we could 
watch that!” 

2. Certainly the music-appreci- 
ation periods based on listening to 
outstanding records were fraught 
with much more meaning after 
the experiences of listening to 
their own voices. 

V. EVALUATION 
A. Observation of Children’s 
Attitudes and Habits: 

1. As members of working 
committees. 

2. As participants in telephone 
conversations; in buying or sell- 
ing stamps at the classroom post 
office; in panel and other group 
discussions ; in audience listening. 

B. Oral Action Tests—Random 

examples: 

1. Go to the toy telephone on 
my desk. Call your mother who is 
at a committee meeting in Paul’s 
home. Tell her your Uncle Ned 
from Cheyenne has come to visit 
for an hour or two. Choose one 
person to be Paul’s mother and 
another for your own mother. 
(Repeat aloud, if necessary). 

2. Get the telegraph instru- 
ment in the museum. Show what 
we mean when we talk about the 
Morse code. 

3. I have drawn an envelope on 
the chalkboard. Do you see any- 
thing wrong with the address? 
(Pause). Then how would you 
change it? 

C. Paper-and-Pencil Tests — 

Random examples: 

1. Draw a line under the right 
answer: 

The man who invented the tele- 
phone was (Andrew Grand Belt, 
Alexander Graham Bell, Arthur 
Garrison Bell). 

2. Yes or No? 

Was the Bible the first book 


printed with type that could be 
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3. Find the right word: 

Look at our “New Words We 
Know” chart in the front of the 
room. Which word means: 

a. to send news out over the 

b. the room where the news is 

D. Oral “Stop-and-Think’”’ Dis- 

cussion Questions — Ran- 
dom examples: 

You and Grandmother are home 
alone. Mother is visiting a sick 
friend eight blocks away. Her 
friend does not have a telephone. 
Suddenly Grandmother slips on 
the kitchen floor and can not get 
up. What should you do first: 

a. go next-door to see if the 
neighbors are at home? 

b. run (or ride your bicycle) 
to the house where Mother is 
visiting? 

ce. call your family doctor? 
VI. SELECTED REFERENCES 

A. The Telephone System 

1. American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, Information 
Department, 195 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Write for informa- 
tion regarding such pamphlets as 
“Birth and Babyhood of the 
Telephone,” “The Telephone in 
America,” “Mr. Bell Invents the 
Telephone” and “The Miracle of 
Talking by Telephone.” 

2. Lambert, Clara, 
Wires. Macmillan, 1935. 

3. MacGregor, Ellen. Tommy 
and the Telephone. Albert Whit- 
man, 1947. 

4. Martz, Charles E. The Tele- 
graph and the Telephone (Little 
Wonder Books, No. 10). Charles 
E. Merrill Co., 1939. 

5. Schneider, Hermand and 
Nina. Your Telephone and How 
It Works. McGraw-Hill, 1952. 

6. Shippen, Katherine B. Mr. 
Bell Invents The Telephone. Ran- 
dom House, 1952. 

7. Widdemer, Mabel C. Alec 
Bell, Ingenious Boy. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, 1947. 

B. The Telegraph System 

1. Latham, Jean Lee. Medals 
for Morse. Aladdin, 1954. 

2. See No. 4 (Martz) under 
Telephone references. 


Talking 


3. Oslin, George P. Talking 
Wires (Way of Life Series). 
Row, Peterson, 1942. 

4. Western Union Telegraph 
Company, Public Relations Office, 
60 Hudson Street, New York 13, 
N. Y. Write for information about 
such pamphlets as “The Story of 
Western Union” and “This Is 
How Cablegrams are Sent and 
Received.” 

C. The Postal System 

1. Brubaker, Miriam H. Out of 
The Postman’s Bag. National 
Dairy Council, Chicago, 1942. 

2. Disraeli, Robert. Here 
Comes the Mail. Little, Brown & 
Co., 1939. 

3. Floherty, John F. Make Way 
for the Mail. Lippincott, 19389. 

4. Hughes, Avah. Owney, The 
Postal Dog. Grosset and Dunlap, 
1935. 

5. McSpadden, Joseph W. How 
They Carried the Mail, Dodd, 
Mead, 1930. 

6. Miner, Opal Servey, True 
Book of Our Post Office and Its 
Helpers. Children’s Press, 1955. 

7. Schloat, Warren. Adven- 
tures of a Letter. Scribners Sons, 
1949. 

D. Newspapers and Books 

1. Parker, Beryl and McKee, 
Paul. Highways and ByWays. 
Houghton Mifflin. (See stories on 
“Makers of Books in Ancient 
Times” and “Invention of Paper 
in China.’’) 

2. Sager, Martha F. News- 
papers (Unit Study Book, No. 
609). Educational Printing 
House, Inc., Columbus, Ohio, 
1941. 

38. Wittich, Walter A. The 
Newspaper in American Life 
(Basic Social Education Series). 
Row, Peterson, 1941. 

4. See also “General Refer- 
ences” at end. 

E. Radio and TV 

1. Bendick, Jeanne and Robert. 
Television Works Like This. 
Whittlesey, 1949. 

2. Braun, Everett C. and Jack- 
son, Stanley. Let’s Broadcast. 
Northwestern Press, Minneapolis, 
1948. 

3. Denman, Frank. Television, 

(Turn to page 64) 
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Boxing 


CAROLYN W. HEYMAN, 


Associate Professor of Art Education 


We HAD MADE a paper 
village, but the bag houses were 
not sturdy enough for much 
handling; so we suggested that 
small milk cartons be utilized. 

The one-half pint cartons with 
peaked tops made slanting roofs; 
the flat ones became ranch or 
other style houses. The quart con- 
tainers and other boxes formed 
many different buildings. Tooth 
paste cartons were used for tree 
trunks, light poles, etc. 

Then a life-sized robot was 
made from boxes of various sizes; 
and a castle big enough to accom- 
modate five third graders at a 
time was built from large boxes 
that had contained school furni- 
ture. By lacing several boxes to- 
gether, the children built a car, 
some boats, and even a whole 
train. 

Small square boxes were used 
by second graders for puppet 
heads; a fourth grade used in- 
verted light-weight hat boxes as 
the bases for huge masks for a 
play. 

The boxes were all donated, 
and it was not unusual to see a 
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State University of New York 
College for Teachers, Buffalo 


child arriving with a box as large 
as himself. Collecting the boxes as 
well as using them in many ways 
was a good experience and added 
a proprietary interest in the 
project. 


The milk carton village was 
made in Mrs. Rachel Hersh- 
berger’s class, North Tonawanda, 
N. Y. 

The robot was made by an older 
group last summer. 
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The Art Workshop 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, 
‘Campus School, 

Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


How many different stages 
has the development of Art 
undergone throughout the history 
of Education? One good article 
appeared in the National Educa- 
tional Association Bulletin of 
February 1957. It was by I. L. 
de Francisco and called From 
Copying to Creative Art (100 
years of art education). It gave 
an excellent history of the varied 
and changing development of art 
through these last 100 years. In 
brief, it showed this development 
as it occurred from the so-called 
copying to the present day cre- 
ative activity approach. 

As we know, this class in the 
schools used to be called drawing. 
At that time, copying from a pic- 
ture, scientific study of perspec- 
tive, etc., were the aims of the 
course. But as the science of gen- 
eral education advanced, art did 
also. Art gradually moved into 
a realm of “play” or “self-dis- 
covery” and the whole class room 
became less formal. Expression 
became more important than imi- 
tation and “drawing” became 
Art’. 

The move was slow and in 


This is a fire-place in blaze, made out of “crumpled” 
paper — drop design. A far cry from any dictative 
type of art work 
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much of the country teachers still 
“directed” and dominated. How- 
ever, eventually the scope was 
widened and the so-called “crafts” 
were introduced. This increased 
the appreciation of art and also 
“Art as a leisure-time activity.” 

Intelligent educators tried very 

hard to increase the prestige of 
art in education. One great edu- 
cator, John Dewey, helped in- 
finitely. Two of his books, “De- 
mocracy and Education” and 
“Art as Experience” advanced 
the newer, freer idea of art 
greatly. 
_ The idea of “experiencing” be- 
came important. “Creation” as a 
better understood word came into 
being. 

Art for its own sake ruled. 
But, by the 20’s, art became in- 
volved with the individual, the 
home, the community, the school. 
In other words, the art teachers 
were attempting to make art a 
part of all lives. It became at 
this period a little too commercial 
and scientific in its attempt to 
please. Standardization was too 
obvious. 

But, fortunately for us during 


Beauty of design and color is found in a creative 
experiment. Little did we think of this type of work 


Susan Amundsoné 


In “My Art Room” illustration gives 
some insight into increased activities 
of the art of today 


this period of standardization, a 
school in Vienna, called the Cizek 
School, was capturing the inter- 
est of Art Educators throughout 
the country. The Cizek system 
offered self-expression, experi- 
mentation, etc. The importance 
of the child (and his emotional 
needs) became the main aim. This 
spirit was splendid as it rid art 
of its rules. Although many dis- 
ciples of this theory confused 
freedom with chaos. However, 
when properly understood and 
seen through eyes of progressive 
professional educators, this school 


fifty years ago 
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had much to offer. The idea of 
individuality, appreciation of in- 
dividual differences and “good 
riddance” of “formulae” was very 
refreshing. Fortunately the aver- 
age child (as the one with no 
talent) could now also participate. 
The new slogan became “art for 
all the children of all the people’. 

Direction and dictation were 
out-moded. Art was an influence 
to all, not to the “talented only”. 
“Meaningful art” could have been 
a phrase. 


The University of Minnesota 


conducted a most worthy project 


at Owatonna, Minnesota. This 
project was a community study 
and the purpose, of course, was 
to discover how real life needs 
could become fundamentals for 


the art curriculum. This project . 


(sponsored by the Carnegie 
Corporation) was most signifi- 
cant in its steps teward bringing 
all the people of the community 
into closer contact with art. The 
whole study constructed art as a 
more functional program and 
part of the total curriculum. 

Mildred Landis in her book, 
“Meaningful Art Education” at- 
tempts to explain methods of 
teaching art from the dictated to 
the free expression. It was the 
idea of free expression (yet un- 
der control) which art teachers 
are now trying. Dictation does 
not develop independent thinkers, 
they believe. 


Many people have written wise- 
ly about the development over the 
years concerning the history of 
art education. Fred Logan’s 
book, “Growth of Art in the 
American Schools” is well done 
and describes this history. 


Every period in the minds of 
the young is a Renaissance. 
Rightly so! However, for many 
of us who are deeply concerned 
about this subject — though not 
so young — believe we are now 
approaching (in fact living) in 
an age of exciting though basic- 
ally sound Art Education. Great- 
er than anything before and defi- 
nitely more stable and reasonable 
is our today’s — rightly called — 
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Note the similarity in these two pictures in birds. These pictures show 
the influence of a “dictated” style of teaching somewhere along the way 


Freedom of color, design and execution indicates no dictation today. 
This cultivates independent thinkers for a democratic society 
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“Art as Education”. Hundreds 
of fine educators and artists the 
world over are working hard 
toward this NEW development 
and concept of Art in education. 
It is no feeble urge which compels 
educators to write into state 
groups, district groups, national 
and international groups to study 
and foster this new perception. 
(By international, I make direct 
reference to “Insea” — the Inter- 
national Society for Education 
through Art, recently organized. 


This recent conception presents 
a definite and drastic deviation 
in point of view. We seem less 
and less interested in technics 
and subject matter and more and 
more interested in real ultimate 
ends that art and education may 
serve. 


First we accept this business 
of art as a natural source of de- 
velopment and expression for all 
children. It is, practically speak- 
ing, a means of self-expression 
for the average child and a road 
wide open for the gifted to drive 
on toward ultimate fulfillment. 
Further, in our today’s concep- 
tion, we are ever mindful of the 
benefits of this new concept to 
the handicapped — the blind, the 
paraplegic, the slow learner and 


I have tried to state my aims Similarity in free formation indicates dictative influence. 


as simply and directly and as Some teacher wanted all to conform. 


meaningfully as possible. I tell 
my students to list three words: 
1. Enjoyment, 2. Democracy, 3. 
Culture. These I shall explain: 


I. The idea of Enjoyment 
sounds like a game. I do not 
mean an uncontrolled, chaotic, 
free-expression sort of class. I 
mean, rather, a class which will 
extend its benefits to all children 
in forms of enjoyment, fun, and 
relaxation; a free chance to ex- 
press without penalty, to release 
emotional blocks and _ create 
freely. All academic classes carry 
to a more or less degree, certain 
rules and regulations. Conform- 
ing is popular and correct. In 
math 2 plus 2 equals 4. In spell- 
ing cat is spelled C-A-T. In Art 


— not so! The child has at least A drop design — completely creative idea. 
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this one chance to relax and 
create. He is not only allowed but 
encouraged to do what has not 
been done before. He investigates, 
experiments, explores, invents, 
discovers, creates ! 

An orderly sequence of subject 
matter exists in all other sub- 
jects. In art this is also “not so”. 
The topic “Trees,” for example, 
could be studied in the kinder- 
garten, grade five, high school, 
or with adults. 

I site these examples only in 
an attempt to explain this word 
“enjoyment”. Inhibitions 
not grow in children who are al- 
lowed to work in such an atmos- 
phere. The skin will remain soft 
and penetrable. Frustrations will 
be a dead issue. Each child will 


Original ideas though strange in sym- 
bol indicate a free-expression style of 
teaching has prevailed 


progress at his own natural rate. 
Never will one child be compared 
with another. The slow, the 
average, the “gifted” may “en- 
joy” — and through this enjoy- 
ment find a release which is nec- 
essary to the “whole” man. 
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will 


Free expression is evident here — enjoyment was obvious 


II. The word “democracy”. In 
our present day concept, we face 
problems, work with them, and 
solve them in a democratic, co- 
operative manner. We allow ex- 
perimentation and exploration; 
we recognize individual differ- 
ence; we appreciate a wide range 
of skills and knowledge and we 
encourage “‘working-together- 
ness”. We do not dictate or dom- 
inate. We inspire and encourage. 
In the broadest sense, we practice 
American democratic ideals. 

III. Culture. Can we live on 
this earth in this day without 
leaving our mark? You have read 
of the rise and fall of Cultures of 
the past. I site Rome — how 
Rome burned while Nero fiddled. 
It is suffice to say here, Is Amer- 
ica to burn — while we fiddle? 
Every teacher, every mother, 
every guide of little children has 


Leaf Dance 
JEAN WYATT 


October leaves come down to play. 
Frolic in a gay ballet, 


Cursty all, then whir away! 


In fancy dress one gold-bright day, 


a responsibility to the culture 
wherein she influences. What are 
you doing to raise the level of the 
culture in which you live? Art 
properly taught will do this! 

I say to you when planning les- 
sons, big or small, remove your 
blinders and look down the “long 
road”. Guard against frustra- 
tions which arise from tiny 
stumbling blocks which momen- 
tarily loom so large. Remember 
you are working with flesh and 
blood and hearts and minds that 
are concerned with attitudes, feel- 
ings, emotions and personal feel- 
ing. These little children are not 
mummies. And greatest, your 
concern lies not in pretty pic- 
tures, teacher-made exhibits and 
polished final results — but in 
the building of character, demo- 
cratic citizens, and cultured 
adults. 


The Bright Child in the 
Regular Classroom 


SISTER MARY AMATORA, O.5S.F., Professor of Psychology 
and Director of Psychological Clinic 
Saint Francis College, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


For MANY years the slow- 
learning child has been singled 
out for special attention on the 
part of the teacher but it is only 
recently that consideration of the 
needs of the bright child is be- 
coming more widespread among 
educators. In 1954 the U. S. 
Office of Education estimated that 
100,000 teachers were needed to 
staff the special schools for vari- 
ous categories of exceptional 
children, yet only 25,000 were 
available. In a bulletin released 
a year earlier, entitled College 
and University Programs for the 
Preparation of Teachers of Ex- 
ceptional Children, a survey is re- 
ported in which the least number 
of requests is for teachers of the 
gifted. It becomes quite evident 
that most of the bright children 
remain in the regular classroom. 

This being the case, a responsi- 
bility rests with the regular class- 
room teacher for the development 
of the abilities of the bright child. 
This responsibility is equally as 
weighty as is her responsibility 
to the slow-learning child. In 
this brief article, let us take a look 
at the bright child in the regular 
classroom and note some of the 
ways in which the-teacher can 
lead him to a fuller development 
of his potentialities. 

In the population at large, from 
20 to 25 per cent are included in 
the “bright” group. The same 
percentage may be expected in 
the average primary classroom. 
This includes all those children 
with I.Q.’s ranging from 110 to 
130 or 140. With I.Q.’s above the 
latter figure, one may expect to 
find approximately another one 
per cent. The former group is 
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generally spoken of as the “rapid- 
learning,” while the latter is 
called the “gifted.” 

This one-fourth or one-fifth of 
the children in the primary class- 
room may not at the outset pre- 
sent any obvious problem to the 
teacher. They readily assimilate 
what knowledge the teacher tries 
to impart; they learn easily and 
make progress rapidly. Yet a 
two-fold problem is present for 
the teacher. First, she must not 
yield to the inclination to take the 
work of these children as the 
norm for the rest of the class, 
the average group, which usually 
comprises about 50 to 60 per cent, 
and the slower-learning group, 
which ordinarily makes up the re- 
maining 20 or 25 per cent of her 
class; and second, she must not 
be content to permit the brighter 
group to achieve only average 
standards. 

The rapid-learning child de- 
velops at the rate of about seven- 
sixths that of the average child. 
Hence, when he starts first grade 
at the age of six years, he is 
mentally seven. The one per cent 
of highly gifted children develop 
more rapidly. These are mentally 
about eight years old when they 
start school at the age of six. As 
a result, these bright children 
frequently can read before they 
enter first grade; or, if they do 
not, they learn to read quite easi- 
ly and rapidly. 

Not long ago, the writer was 
in conversation with the mother 
of a bright child. Mrs. White 
was casually telling how the 
teacher frequently had her little 
Jimmy read to the rest of his 
class. Surprised, the writer 


asked: “Did you or someone else 
teach him to read before he start- 
ed school?” 

“Oh, no,” replied his mother, 
“IT wouldn’t do that. Methods are 
different today from those used 
when I went to school.” 

“Well, how did he learn to 
read?” pressed the writer further. 

“T really don’t know,” candidly 
admitted his mother. “The only 
thing I do remember is that I 
always had to take him along with 
me when I went shopping, and he 
used to bother me continually by 
asking me what every sign said. 
Of course I had to tell him, in 
order to satisfy him, but paid no 
more attention to the matter. | 
guess he just learned to read by 
himself.” 

That was it! Jimmy had learn- 
ed to read a great deal “by him- 
self” before he ever went to a 
place for formal learning. One 
can readily see how eagerly he 
must have responded when his 
teacher “taught” reading. Jim- 
my is not an isolated case. There 
are many like him among the 
highest ten or fifteen per cent in 
a regular primary classroom. 

Besides these quantitative dif- 
ferences between the bright and 
the average child, there are also 
qualitative differences. The bright 
child is capable of abstract rea- 
soning to a greater degree than 
is the average child. This enables 
him to think through problems, 
rather than to reply on a trial- 
and-error method. 

Another tendency of the bright 
child is his inclination to empha- 
size abstract learning rather than 
concrete learning. He is often 
more interested in finding out 
how problems are solved rather 
than actually solving them. 

Both these differences pose 
problems for the teacher. She 
must see to it that the child uses 
right methods in reasoning so 
that his deduction may be logical 
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and correct. Again, she must 
make sure that concrete learning 
is not totally neglected. At times 
one finds a bright child using ab- 
stract thinking only, with the re- 
sult that he lacks specific atti- 
tudes, becomes shallow, is erratic, 
and gets slovenly in his work, so 
that his achievement may fall 
down to average or even below 
average. 

Another qualitative difference 
exhibited by the bright child is 
his versatility in mental pro- 
cesses. He is adept in recalling 
incidents, persons’ names, and 
divers experiences. When one 
mental process does not bring 
results, he quickly resorts to an- 
other. As a rule, the bright child 
takes greater interest in school 
and prefers longer units of work 
to shorter ones. He likes to plan 
long-term projects that may cut 
across several subject areas and 
at times involve also other per- 
sons outside the school personnel. 

The alert teacher will recognize 
these differences in the bright 
child and in her planning for her 
pupils offer a challenge to their 
superior ability. Often this can be 
done by capitalizing upon a spon- 
taneously expressed interest of 
one of the children. Reading, 
writing, number work, and even 
simple problems or topics of his- 
torical or geographical interest 
may be inherent in one long-term 
project. 

A study of the bright child 
would be incomplete without at 
least brief mention of his charac- 
teristics other than mental. Stud- 
ies of the gifted child, particularly 
those of Terman and his associ- 
ates at Stanford reveal that, as a 
group, these individuals are su- 
perior also in many other re- 
spects. They tend to exceed the 
average in social development and 
get along better with teachers 
and classmates. They enjoy better 
health, show greater physical 
endurance, and are more regular 
in school attendance. They ex- 
hibit a deep and sincere interest 
in other people and rank above 
the average group on personality 
tests. 
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Be it remembered, however, 
that the above holds true for the 
gifted as a group; that is, for 
example, when a large number, 
say one thousand gifted children 
are matched and tested with one 
thousand average children. In 
any one individual case, one may 
find exceptions, such as a very 
bright child who does not have 
good health, or one that has other 
serious problems. But these are 
the exception. In general, the 
teacher can assume that the 
bright pupils in her class are also 
superior in these traits. 


After studying the bright child, 
the teacher may well ponder 
some objectives and applications 
that are in order for this upper 
fourth or fifth of her class. To 


point out but a few, let her con- — 


sider their self-realization in their 
superior potentialities, their de- 
velopment in leadership, in effi- 
ciency, in human relations, and 
in civic responsibility. True, none 
of these are pronounced in the 
primary grades; yet, the founda- 
tions are laid. Not infrequently 
it is the child who was the leader 
in his classroom among his peers 
in the primary grades who main- 
tains this position of leadership 
throughout his school career and 
then carries on in the same man- 
ner in later life. Hence, the im- 
portance of the teacher’s early 
giving the bright child opportuni- 
ties for doing things in relations 
with others, in assigning him 
little responsibilities, and in see- 
ing to it that he does whatever he 
does, with a certain amount of 
efficiency according to his age and 
ability levels. 


There are two generally rec- 
ognized methods of adapting the 
curriculum to the bright child. 
The first proposes a more rapid 
advancement by extra promo- 
tions. In this way the child 
would go through grade-school 
saving a few years for more ad- 
vanced study. However, there 
are many who do not prefer this 
method, at least not to the extent 
of more than one or two years’ 
acceleration. 


A second method consists.in an 
enrichment of the program of 
studies in all subjects and through 
all grades. In using this method 
the primary teacher would, for 
example, be offering more read- 
ing, reading varied in its content, 
though at the same primary level. 
In a similar fashion would she 
provide additional enrichment by 
means of projects in other fields 
of study which would widen the 
child’s interest in many areas 
rather than in few areas. Thus 
he would be learning a great deal 
more than the average child in 
the class, yet all materials would 
be of the same grade level. By 
many educators, this practice 
gains favor over the method of 
acceleration. 


In some school systems provi- 
sion is made for the segregation 
of the bright child either by hav- 
ing special classes in the same 
school building or, as is the case 
in the larger cities, by having 
separate schools, for the bright 
child. Where this is possible, it 
is most certainly to the benefit 
of the child, inasmuch as pro- 
grams of study can be simultane- 
ously both enriched and acceler- 
ated. 


From the looks of things in the 
educational world today, includ- 
ing the demand for more school 
buildings and more teachers to 
care for the rapidly increasing 
enrollments in all schools, it is 
quite apparent that for some 
years to come many of the bright 
children will have to be cared for 
by the regular classroom teacher. 
Thus it becomes imperative that 
the teacher recognize the bright 
child and fulfill her obligations to 
him by doing all that lies in her 
power whether it be by accelera- 
tion or by enrichment, or by a 
combination of both. In many 
cases, enrichment will be the only 
method open to the primary 
teacher at the present time. Yet, 
the child will not suffer if his 
teacher is alert to his needs and 
endeavors to meet them in some 
of the ways pointed out in this 
article. 
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Top: Tools and shapes of mathematics 
is the subject of Robert’s drawing. 


Bottom: Tools of pictorial art itself is 

the subject of Ellen’s drawing. Note 

Top: Jack just moved in from the country. He chose farming. Bottom: Betty’s how she ties her picture together with 
hobby is horses. Here she expresses it. the pallette. 


My Children Learn 


Impressionistic Art 


ARTHUR S. GREEN, Art Instructor 
Clinton Elementary School, Chicago, Illinois 


I ASKED children in my class- 
es if they have ever seen a movie 
that began as follows: First the 
spinning wheels of a hubcap are 
shown; followed immediately by 
a picture of a busy street scene 
in a big city. Next a tall sky- 
scraper is pictured. Then a thumb 


Ethel has a baby brother at home. Just 
look at all the things in his life. Jack has been studying a unit about trains. He expresses it from his own experience. 
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is shown pressing a door buzzer 
and the story begins in a business 
office. 

Many heads nodded “yes.” 

“There in a nutshell,” I ex- 
plained, “is the essence of a tech- 
nique in art entitled ‘impression- 
ism’.” 

Children were eager to cite 
other instances of the day-to-day 
use of impressionistic art—- 
movies and otherwise—like ad- 
vertising and even bulletin 
boards. They soon became aware 
of its nature—making an im- 


pression of any subject under the 
sun. 

Finally I proposed this problem 
as a challenging creative, ex- 
pressive art activity; “Suppose 
you wished to communicate an 
idea about any subject to some- 
one else in a telegram. You don’t 
need complete sentences; just im- 
portant words. But instead of 
writing it, make a picture.” 

These, examples of their end- 
products, show a lession in im- 
pressionism well-learned. 


Grace loves the ballet. She put herself 
right in the middle of its signs. 


Chalkboard Lessons 
For Remedial Reading 


(The sample lessons are arranged for (A) word 
recognition, (B) phonics and (C) comprehension. 
Subject content of the lessons are designed to ap- 
peal to older pupils who need remedial measures). 


ADAH ANTHIS PRITCHETT 


5. Sail on, sail on ———-__ 
Shot Ship shouted 
6. He did not reach 
Chick China coat 


Columbus, 


(A) A Hobby That Helped—Word Study: 


ships, hobby, Columbus, grew, sail, America 


. Do you have a hobby? 

. Columbus had a hobby. 

It was a very good hobby. 

. Columbus lived near the sea. 
He liked to look at the ships. 
He saw many, many ships. 

. He wanted to sail a ship. 
Columbus grew and the hobby grew. 
. Columbus sailed three ships. 
. He came to America. 

. The hobby helped Columbus. 


A Brave Sailor 
(B) Phonics: Digraphs. Sh and Ch. 
Supply the correct ch or sh word 
1. Columbus made a map or ——__ 
Chair Chain Chart 


2. Columbus wanted to find a ____. way to 


China. 
Shot Short Shall 
3. Columbus had three 
Ships Shows Shops 
4, The compass —— point north. 
Should shall shine 
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7. Each Indian tribe had a 
Chief chick child 
8. Columbus went home in 
Chairs China Chains 
Columbus 


(C) Comprehension: (To be used after telling 
the story of Columbus) 
Word list: Flagship trip earth sailor God 
sail Queen birds sailors land 
happy round ships home 


Fill the blanks: 


Columbus was a 

- Columbus said, “The earth is r 

. He wanted to sail around the e 

. The q___-~---. gave Columbus ships. 
. She gave him one, two, three s 

. The big ship was the f________ ship. 

The t__________ was long. 

. His sailors wanted to go h 

Columbus said on!” 


. They saw 
. Columbus was very h 
. Thes were happy. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10. They saw land b 
11 

12 

13 

14, All thanked G 
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A Treat Without Tricks 


CHARACTERS: 

Peter 

Roberta 

Roger 

SCENE: At Robert’s house. As 
the scene opens, the children are 
looking over some Halloween cos- 
tumes. They are planning what to 
wear on Halloween night. 


Peter: I’m going to wear a 
pirate’s costume. I always wear 
something like that each year. I 
really look so scary I almost 
frighten myself. 

Roberta: I go as a spooky ghost. 
It’s a very easy costume because 
I borrow one of my mother’s old 
sheets, put on a spooky mask and 
there I am, a ghost in the moon- 
light. 

Roger: I think I'll go as a big 
pumpkin. I have an old orange 
clown suit and I’ll put a great big 
pumpkin on my head. 

Janet: How do you see with 
that on top of your head? 

Roger: Well of course it’s really 
like a Jack-O’Lantern because I 
make the eyes, nose and mouth. 

Janet: I like to be a big black 
cat. I have a special black cat 
mask which looks very “Hallo- 
weenish” if you know what I 
mean. 

Ray: I always like to be an old 
scare crow and by the time I’ve 
collected all the old clothes around 
the house, I sure look like one. 

Frances: I’m glad none of you 
is going to be an old witch be- 
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cause I just love to be one. I’ve 
even got the broom all ready. 

Peter: Now that we know what 
we are going to wear, what are 
we going to do on Halloween 
night? 

Roberta: I suppose we'll all 
take the biggest bags we can find, 
go around to all the houses in the 
neighborhood, knock on the doors 
and yell, 

Trick or treat, Trick or treat. 

Just give us something good to 

eat. 

Roger: Do you know, I’m begin- 
ning to get very tired of that 
sissy custom? I don’t see the fun 
of collecting a lot of candy and 
junk that no one can possibly eat 
anyhow. 

Janet: I agree with Roger. It’s 
certainly kid stuff. Besides, I was 
awfully sick last year eating all 
those sweets. Do you suppose we 
could go around without the bags 
and merely show our costumes? 

Ray: You see the people are so 
used to handing out candy and 
stuff, they would give it to you 
just the same, and where would 
you put the stuff without a bag? 

Frances: Of course we'll all go 
on to the school party afterwards. 
That would give us a chance to 
show our costumes if that’s what 
we want. 

Peter: Let’s cut out the house 
to house business and do a little 
damage for fun. Ring in the 
alarms, false ones that is, cut 
down clothes lines, soap windows 


and you know the usual stuff. 

Roberta: I’m ashamed of you, 
Peter. If I didn’t know you were 
joking, I’d put you out of this 
house this minute. 

Roger: Look’s like we’ve got 
problems to settle. Let’s meet at 
my house tomorrow after school 
and continue our planning. 

All: O. K. That’s what we 
should do. 

(The curtain falls as they pick 
up their costumes and _ school 
books and start for home.) 


ACT Il. 
CHARACTERS: Same. 
SCENE: (At Roger’s home. They 
all seem to have ideas so Roger 
starts the meeting.) 

Roger: At least we all know 
what costumes we’re going to 
wear. 

Janet: We'll be all dressed up 
and no place to go. 

Ray: I know one thing, we’ll 
never follow Peter’s suggestions. 
I think it’s real kid stuff to ring 
in false alarms. Everybody knows 
that only ignoramuses would do 
that. 

Peter: Oh forget I ever said it, 
won’t you? I remember a story I 
read once where some boys had 
a cabin in the woods they built 
themselves and put all their real 
treasures in it. At Halloween, 
they thought they would put in a 
false alarm. While they were 
doing this, at the other end of 
town, their own cabin really 
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caught on fire and the whole thing 
burned because the firemen were 
off answering the false alarm. 

Frances: I have an idea which 
will settle all our problems and 
especially this trick or treat busi- 
ness which apparently no one 
cares for. 

Roberta: And I’m sure the 
people whose houses we go to, 
hate Halloween night just because 
of this stupid custom, but go on, 
Frances, what is your idea? 

Frances: I have been thinking 
that we could put a notice in the 
local paper and have notices go 
home from the schools saying 
that our town has adopted a new 
plan. Instead of trick or treat, 
the children will go to the houses 
just the same. They will each have 
their big bags too, but here’s the 
pay-off. Each child will be given 
one potato for his bag. 

(All of the children laugh 
loudly at this.) 

Roger: Boy, have you lost your 
mind, Frances? Who wants to eat 
a potato. Or, are you going to 
suggest that it is served mashed, 


Scale Song 


I can climb 
The apple tree; 
All the pleasant 
Land to see. 


Leaves are green 

And roads are brown, 
Then I start 

To climb back down! 


Suggestion: Sing up the scale on 
the first two lines, down on the 
last two lines. Improvise high 
tones for the other lines, but be 
sure to stay up high till the down- 
ward descent. 
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Action Poems 


fried or boiled? Imagine a bag full 
of mashed potatoes. (They all 
laugh again.) 

Frances: (continuing) I guess 
I did make it sound crazy, but let 
me finish. Think of the potatoes 
that will be collected in just that 
one night. The people where we 
call will have been told to have a 
good supply on hand so it won’t 
be any harder for them to hand 
out a potato than it would a 
lolly-pop. 

Janet: Oh now I know what 
Fances is getting at. The * 
Hospital has a potato drive once 
a year and they could have it in 
October as well as in November 
or whatever month they usually 
have it. 

Ray: Then we could take our 
potatoes to the school party and 
they will have big barrels or 
boxes to put them in when we 
arrive. 

Peter: To make it more inter- 
esting, there could be a prize for 
the one who brought in the most 
potatoes, or the largest or even 
the smallest. 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Make A Cake 
Stir, stir, stir! 
Beat, beat, heat! 
Make us a cake 
That is light and sweet 
Stir, stir, stir, 
A light, sweet cake; 
Put in the oven 
And bake, bake, bake! 
Suggestion: Let children panto- 
mime stirring, beating, and slid- 
ing cake into the oven. 


Rhythm Band 


Smoky plays a drum, 
Tum! Tum! Tum! 
Cindy plays a flute, 
Tootle, tootle, too 


Suggestion: For dramatic play, 
or to use with rhythm band. 


Roberta: The children might as 
well have something to show for 
their Halloween calling and think 
what it would mean for the hos- 
pital. They always need help from 
all of us. 

Roger: Then the way I see it, 
it’s like this. We’ll say: 

Hello, Mr. Citizen, we’ve come to 
your door. 

We're not begging for candy or 
fruit anymore. 

It’ll be a treat for the hospital and 


us, 
If you’ll give us a potato without 
any fuss. 
Janet: And then when we get 
the potato, we’ll say: 
And now we go from your wel- 
come door. 
We have no time for tricks any 
more, 
So thank you kindly for your 
treat, 
You’ve donated food for the sick 
to eat. 
(The children all gather to- 
gether and close the play with a 
Halloween song.) 


Pedaling 
Right, left! 

Right, left! 
Pedal with both 

Of your feet; 
Right, left, 

Right, left, 
Our bikes go down 

The street! 
Suggestion: Let children lie on 
their backs and pedal into the air. 


Dance Little 
Fingers 


Dance, little fingers, 
Dance for me; 
Tap very lightly, 
One, two, three! 
Dance, little fingers, 
Come alive; 
One and two 
And three, four, five! 
Suggestion for finger play: Com- 
bine with a counting song. 
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before her. 


Scene 1 — The court of Isabella. Columbus is kneeling 


The Santa Maria 


Columbus Day On Television 


The first day of October the 
third grade at Monroe School 
began plans for a television play 
to be given on October 12, the day 
that the first land in America was 
discovered by Columbus. After 
reading all the stories they could 
find about Columbus the boys and 
girls decided to have the following 
characters in the show: 


Characters: 

Christopher Columbus, an Italian 
sailor 

Isabella, Queen of Spain 

Father Perez, the prior of the 
convent of La Rabia 

Luis St. Angel, a good friend of 
Columbus 

Pablo, Carlos, Alfonso, Alexander 
—wise men of the King’s Court 

Frederick, Philip, John, Matthew 
—Sailors 

The King of Spain 

First Narrator 

Second Narrator 


The class planned to have two 
scenes, one in Spain, the other on 
the ship — the Santa Maria. 

Then the real work began; 
some groups preparing the differ- 
ent parts of the play, others mak- 
ing the pictures to be used in the 
show. You will see some of their 
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illustrations here. But, as you pre- 
pare your television show you will 
want to create your own pictures 
with calcimine paint, crayons, or 
chalk. 


Following is the T.V. program 
the third grade and their teacher 
wrote to give to the parents and 
other classes at Monroe School. 
SCENE I—THE COURT OF 
ISABELLA, THE QUEEN OF 
SPAIN. (See Picture I) 


In the picture which Kenna 
made the Queen is sitting on her 
throne. The great men of the 
court are about. Columbus is bow- 
ing low before Queen Isabella. 
You do not see his two friends, 
Father Perez and Luis St. Angel, 
who came with him. They are 
shown in other pictures. 


Columbus: Your Honor, I have 
a proposition to discuss with you 
and the learned men of your 
court. Although the earth does 
appear flat I know it is round and 
if I had a good ship or two and 
some trusty sailors I would prove 
it to you. I would sail westward 
across the great ocean and in the 
end would reach the Indies and 
China which must be at the other 
side of the great round world. 


Pablo: The great round world— 


whoever heard of such nonsense! 
Have you eyes? If so, you need 
only to open them and look about 
you to see that the earth is as flat 
as the top of a table. 


Carlos: Everyone knows that 
China and the Indies are in the 
far East, and that they can be 
reached only by a dangerous 
voyage through the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and long journeys 
with camels across the great 
desert. Yet, here is Mr. Crack- 
brain, an Italian sailor, who says 
he can go east by sailing west. 
One might as well try to reach 
the moon by going down into a 
deep well. 


Columbus: But, you do _ not 
understand me. Here is an apple. 
Let us suppose that it is the 
earth. I stick a pin on this side 
and call it Spain. On the other 
side I stick another pin and call 
it the Indies. Now suppose a fly 
lights upon the apple at the point 
which I have called Spain. By 
turning to the right, or eastward, 
he can travel round to the Indies 
with but little trouble; or by turn- 
ing to the left, or westward, he 
can reach the same place with 
just as much ease, and in really 
a shorter time. Do you see? 
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Alfonso: Do we see? Certainly 
we see the apple, and we can 
imagine that we see the fly. It is 
very hard, however, to imagine 
that the earth is an apple, or any- 
thing like it. For, suppose that it 
were so; what would become of 
all the water in the seas? Why, it 
would run off at the end of the 
apple which you call the South 
Pole; and all the rocks and trees 
and men would follow it. 


Alexander: And suppose that 
the earth is round, and suppose 
that the water should not spill off, 
and suppose you should sail to 
the other side, as you want to do, 
how are you to get back? Did any- 
body ever hear of a ship sailing 
up hill? This is too ridiculous for 
wise men to spend their time dis- 
cussing. 

Father Perez: Columbus _ has 
given this much time and careful 
thought. It seems only fair that 
we listen respectfully to what he 
has to say. 


Queen Isabella: You say that if 
you had the ships and the men you 
would sail westward and discover 
new lands on the farther side of 
the ocean. What reasons have you 
for supposing that there are any 
such lands? 


Father Perez: Tell them, Col- 
umbus, what you found out about 
Martin Vincent. 


Columbus: Not long ago Martin 
Vincent, a sea captain of Lisbon, 
ventured to go four hundred miles 
from land. There he picked up a 
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piece of wood with strange mark- 
ings and carvings upon it, which 
had drifted from the west by 
strong winds. Other seafaring 
men have found, far out in the 
ocean, reeds and light wood, such 
as travelers say are found in some 
parts of the Indies, but nowhere 
in Europe. 


First Narrator: We do _ not 
think that the queen cared 
whether the earth was round or 
flat. But, she thought that if 
Columbus were right and there 
were lands rich in gold and spices 
on the other side of the ocean it 
would be a fine thing for Spain to 
have them. The Italian sailor had 
studied well and he seemed to 
know what he was talking about. 
He had told his story so well that 
the queen was almost ready to 
believe that he was right. But, 
she was very busy just then in a 
war with the Moors and she had 
little time to think about anything 
else. 


Queen Isabella: If you will wait 
until this war is over I’ll see about 
having a ship or two fitted out 
for your use. 

Luis St. Angel: It will not cost 
much to fit out two or three ships 
for him. If the undertaking should 
prove to be a failure you would 
not lose much. But, if it should 
succeed, only think what vast 
riches and how great honor will 
be won for Spain. 


Queen Isabella: I will take the 
risk! If I cannot get the money in 


any other way I shall sell my 
jewels. 

Columbus: Thatik you so very 
much, Queen Isabella! I’m sure 
that you will not be sorry that 
you have given me this help. 
Pablo, Carlos and Alexander: 
(Aside to each other) He had bet- 
ter have a fisherman’s boat and 
try to make an honest living with 
his nets. 


SCENE II. ON THE SHIP — 
THE SANTA MARIA. 


(See Picture 2.) In this crayon 
drawing made by Gayle, Colum- 
bus and Father Perez are stand- 
ing on the deck of the Santa 
Maria waving. Several sailors, 
too, are on deck waving. 


First Narrator: One morning in 
August, 1492, there was a great 
stir in the little seaport town of 
Palos in Spain. At break of day 
the streets were full of people. 
Everybody had risen early and 
was hurrying down toward the 
harbor. Long before sunrise the 
shore was lined with anxious men, 
women, and children. All were 
talking about the same thing; 
some were weeping; some ap- 
peared to be angry; some were in ~ 
despair. 

Second Narrator: Moored near 
the shore were three small ships. 
They were but little larger than 
fishing boats; and in these frail 
vessels Columbus was going to 
venture into the vast unknown 
sea in search of strange lands 
and of a new and better way to 
distant India. Two of the ships, 
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the “Nina” and the “Pinta,” had 
no decks and were covered only 
at the ends where the sailors 
slept. The third, called the “Santa 
Maria,” was larger and had a 
deck. From its masthead floated 
the flag of Columbus. It was to- 
ward these three ships that the 
eyes of the people on shore were 
directed. 

First Narrator: On the deck of 
the largest ship stood Columbus 
and good Father Perez, praying 
that the voyagers might be 
blessed with fair winds and a 
smooth sea and that the brave 
captain might be successful. Then 
the last goodbyes were said, the 
moorings were cast loose, the 
sails were spread; and, a little 
before sunrise, the ships glided 
slowly out of the harbor and into 
the vast western ocean. The 
people stood on the shore and 
watched. 

“Alas! We shall never see them 
again,” said some going to their 
homes. Others stayed by the shore 
all day talking about the strange 
idea that there were unknown 
lands in the distant west. 
Second Narrator:. Two hundred 
miles southwest of Palos there is 
a group of islands called the 
Canary Islands. These were well 
known to the people of that time, 
and belonged to Spain. But, 
sailors seldom ventured beyond 
them, and no one knew of any 
land farther to the west. It was to 
these islands that Columbus went 
first. In six days the three little 
ships got there. The sailing had 
been slow. The rudder of one of 
the ships had broken; so now 
much time was wasted while a 
new rudder was being made and 
put into place. It was not until 
the sixth of September that Col- 
umbus again set sail, pushing 
westward into unknown waters. 
Soon the sailors began to be very 
afraid. 

Philip (a sailor): When I think 
that we may be on seas where no 
man has ever been before I am 
terrified. 

Matthew: And I’ve heard that 
these unknown seas are full of 
dreadful monsters. 
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John: I’ve heard that there are 
terrible sea beasts large enough 
to swallow ships and sailors as a 
single mouthful. Oh, why should 
the queen send men on such a 
hopeless voyage as this? 
Frederick: It’s all on account of 
that Italian, Columbus, who has 
the crazy idea that the world is 
round. Say, fellows, let’s throw 
him overboard. Then we can turn 
the ship around and go back 
home. 

Columbus: (entering) Just think 
how rich we will all be when we 
get to India—the land of gold and 
precious stones which we will 
surely reach if we go on bravely. 
First Narrator: And so, day 
after day, they sailed onward not 
knowing where they were. The 
sea was calm and the wind blow- 
ing from the east drove the ships 
steadily forward. By the first of 
October they had sailed more than 
two thousand miles. Birds came 
from the west and flew about the 
ships. The water was full of float- 
ing seaweed. But, still no land 
could be seen. Then the sailors 
began to fear that they would 
never be able to return against 
the east wind that was blowing. 
John: Why should we obey this 
man, Columbus? He is surely 
mad. Let’s do what Frederick 
suggested before. Let’s throw him 
into the sea and then turn the 
ships about while we can. 
Second Narrator: But, Colum- 
bus was so firm and brave that 
they dared not lay hands on him; 
they dared not disobey him. Soon 
they began to see signs of the 
nearness of land. Weeds, such as 
grow only in rivers, were seen 
floating near the ships. A branch 
of a tree with berries on it was 
picked up. Columbus offered a re- 


ward to the man who should firs 
see land. 
Columbus: We must be very 
near land now. Before another 
day we should discover it. 

First Narrator: That nigh. 20 
one could sleep. At about .wo 
o’clock the man who was on the 


lookout cried, “Land! Land! 
Land!” 
Columbus: I see a distant light 
moving. 


Second Narrator: There now 
was a great stir on the ships. 
“Where is the land?” cried every- 
one. 

Columbus: There — 
Straight before us. 

First Narrator: Yes, there was 
a low, dark mass far in front of 
them, which might be land. And 
so the sailors brought out a little 
cannon and fired it off as a signal 
to the crews of the other ships. 
Then the sails of the three ships 


there! 


were furled and they waited for 


the break of day. 

Second Narrator: When morn- 
ing came Columbus and his com- 
panions saw that they were quite 
near a green and sunny island. It 
was a beautiful spot. There were 
pleasant groves where the songs 
of birds were heard. Flowers 
were seen on every hand and the 
trees were laden with fruit. 
Strange men could be seen run- 
ning toward the shore and look- 
ing with wonder at the ships. 
First Narrator: The sailors who 
had lately been ready to give up 
hope were now filled with joy. 
They crowded around Columbus 
and kissed his hands begging him 
to forgive them for thinking of 
disobeying him. The ships cast 
anchor, the boats were lowered, 
and Columbus and the men went 
on shore. Columbus was dressed 
in a red robe and he carried the 
flag of Spain. 

Columbus: (kneeling) Thanks be 
to God for leading us here. I take 
possession of this island in the 
name of the king and queen of 
Spain and name it San Salvador. 
Second Narrator: It was thus 
that the first land in America was 
discovered on the 12th of October, 
1492. 
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Halloween College 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


Setting: A wooded glen—spooky 

as possible. 

Time: Near Halloween 
The children from Grade Four 
serve as Faculty members of 
the college. They are seated on 
the stage when the curtain 
opens. They sing a Halloween 
song before the curtain opens. 


Solo 1 (member of faculty): 

Witches and ghosts, gather here 
in the dell, 

Come, let us give our great col- 
lege yell. 

Chorus (all on stage) (Two girls 
act as cheer leaders) : 

Razzle, dazzle, zip-boom bah! 

Halloween College, rah-rah-rah! 

Solo 2 (faculty member) : 

Now has come again the time 

For this great faculty 

Tio teach the freshmen how to act 

For good witches they must be. 

(Enter third grade (witches to be 

trained). They wear feed sacks 

for cloaks, pointed hats and carry 
brooms. 

Speaker for the group coming in: 

We are here great witches 

Upon this Halloween 

For we want to be witches 

The best that you have seen. 

First Faculty Witch: 

You must learn to speak in a 
scary voice. Say this: (deep 
tones) 

I AM A WITCH FROM THE 
DARKEST PITS 
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I CAN SCARE YOU OUT OF 
YOUR WITS! 

Chorus of third grade being 

taught repeat the above two lines. 

Second Faculty Witch: 

Let’s hear you sing a witches 
song. (They sing any song 
about witches that teacher 
wishes to use.) 

Third Faculty Witch: 

Good, now this is the way to 
mount a broom and ride it 
through the midnight sky. 
(shows them how) (All get 
on brooms and circle around 
stage and ride back to seats on 
gym floor or places provided 
for them.) 

First Faculty Ghost: 

Now some ghosts must fill the 
places 

Of the empty ghostly spaces. 

Second Faculty Ghost: 

Here comes now the newest 
class, 

How I hope each one can pass. 

(Enter Grade Three) (ghosts) 

Speaker for the Ghosts: 

We have come, oh teachers great 

To be the best ghosts in the state. 

Third Faculty Ghost: 

First, a ghost must have a voice 
pitched as high as this: (talk 
high) 

Never let it drop to be a witches 
voice like this. (Gradually let 
voice fall) 

Now all together repeat after me. 


“I AM THE GHOST OF HEZE- 
KIAH HICKLEBARE. (High 
voice. ) 

TOUCH ME AND I’LL FLOAT 
IN THE AIR! (All ghosts re- 
peat this). 

Fourth Faculty Ghost: 

Now here is the way to do a 
ghostly dance. (Shows them a 
dance to eerie music.) Now all 
try it. (All dance in places and 
then back to seats, dancing all 
the way.) 

Faculty Instructor for masks: 

Now here comes my youngest 
class, 

Just see what they can do. 

These pumpkin faces they have 
made 

To scare each one of you. 

(Enter first grade, carrying faces 

they have made. They sing a song 

about pumpkin faces and shout 

BOO! They return to seats.) 

Faculty Instructor for Bats: 

Here’s another tiny class, 

See the bats they bring. 

Watch them fly about 

And listen to them sing. 

(Enter First Grade carrying bats 
they have made. They sing a song, 
and return to their seats.) 

Faculty Instructor for Cats: 

Now where are the black cats 
that must be here? 

Come little cats, come now, 

Let’s have your very best Hal- 
loween song, 

Let’s hear you say “MEOW” 

(Enter First Grade. They form a 
circle, move about as cats, arch 
backs, stop several times and say 

“Meow,” together. They return 

to their seats.) 
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Lanterns 


Faculty Goblin Instructor: 

No Halloween would be complete 

Without a good parade. 

I’d like to show each one of you 

What my Goblin Class has made. 

(Enter Second Grade wearing 

sack masks or carrying them on 

handles. They do a peppy dance 

to spirited music. Line up in front 

of stage.) 

Faculty Lantern Instructor: 

And now the lanterns, all must 
have these 

To be out on dark Halloween 
night. 

My class has made some horrible 
ones 

Did you ever see such a sight? 


(Enter Second Grade carrying 
lanterns they have made from 
soap boxes. They take positions 
in front of stage. This group does 
the following choral reading with 
the other second grade already 
present. ) 


(Solo 1) (Child moves toward 
audience as she speaks) 
I’ve made this terrible lantern, 


I’ll scare you so better beware! 
Hold tight everyone, here I 
come— 
I'll scare you right out of your 
chair! 
(Solo 2) 
See my long pointed nose, 
I’m a Halloween goblin, I’m glad! 
I’ll run around and give you 
The worst scare that you ever 
had! 
(Solo 3) (This child also moves 
toward audience as he speaks) 
I’m a speckled, spotted spook, 
From spooky, spooky hollow. 
I’ll be right upon you soon, 
Better gulp and swallow. 
(Girls) 
We're the goofy, galloping goons 
(Boys) 
You see us on Halloween, 
(all) 
Witches, spooks and everything 
The worst that you have seen. 
(Entire group stands in places, 
face audience and sing together a 
Halloween song. End y. ith a loud 
BOO! 
This play may be made to fit 


Pumpkin face class 


any group. If there are more than 
three first grades, other Hallo- 
ween parts may be added. The 
same applies for all grades. It is 
quite simple and can be given in 
very short time, as no teacher has 
much to do. The children can pre- 
pare their costumes in an art clas¢ 
and it becomes a large project 
with little time given to practice. 
Any songs may be used. In this 
case these were used: 

The witches sing: 
The Witches Are Calling—page 
18, New Music Horizons, Silver 
Burdett Co. 

Music for the 
witches riding brooms: Witches 
Dance, Grade Teacher, Sept. 1950. 

Music for ghosts: In 
the Hall of the Mountain King— 
Grieg, page 330, Our First Music, 
Birchard and Company. 

Children with Pump- 
kin Faces: Pumpkin Song, Hori- 
zons, page 45. 

Bats sing: Hal- 
loween—page 108, GOLDEN 

(Turn to page 64) 


Cheer leaders 
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“See my new catcher’s mitt?” yells Mugs to Larry and 
Johnny, “Let’s play catch!” 


The three play catch but Mugs will not let the other two 
boys try out his new mitt. He brags about how well he 
can catch now and laughs at the other two when they 
miss the ball. 
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“This is no fun!” says Larry and Johnny. Let’s go play by 
ourselves. 


Mugs is sorry now that he was so selfish because he 
doesn’t have anyone to play ball with him. 
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“T have a new ball bat,” calls Mel to his friends, Larry 
and Johnny. “Isn’t it a beauty. “Let’s have a game. You 
can have first turn at batting, Johnny.” Larry you may 
have next turn. 


The three have fun taking turns with the new bat of 
Mel’s. “This is more fun than playing with Mugs!” says 
Larry when he gets a turn with the bat. 


A Language Arts Program 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with Language Arts In Action) 


I. Story Dramatization 

Dramatization to be real and vital must be the 
child’s own experience, not an adult staged per- 
formance. The pantomime with its bodily action is 
much preferred to painful sentences dragged from 
the children with little or no imagination. The 
puppet show, too, because of its free, unconscious, 
pleasant, unspoiled bit of drama, is one of the best 
means of creating a natural situation. 

In dramatizing a story the CHILDREN, not the 
TEACHER, should bear the responsibility of de- 
ciding : 

1. Whether the story is a suitable one to play 
and why. 

2. What must be done in order to play the story. 

3. Characters, places, properties, necessary for 
the play. 

4. What children are best suited for the different 
characters—try outs. 

5. What could be used for costumes and proper- 
ties. 

6. Where the places should be located. 

7. The division of the story into acts, and 
scenes—how many necessary. 

8. What the characters SAY and DO. 

9. Ways of improving their play—a free dis- 
cussion among the children. 

Stories written in dialogue form and formulated 
plays decrease the opportunities for originality and 
free expression on the part of the child. The chil- 
dren themselves are fully able to work out a clever 
dramatization of one of the stories in their readers 
or from reading books at the library table. Many 
children are able to make up original stories of their 
own for dramatization purposes. The following 
scenes were made up by a third grade group. They 
loan themselves readily to either the pantomime or 
the puppet show. These specific scenes are given to 
show teachers how to work out similar scenes with 
the children. 


A. SAFETY HINTS FROM THE POLICEMAN 
The Policeman: Here are all my young friends, the 
children. I wonder if they realize that no one in the 
world can help us more in making a better city than 
they can? Good citizenship does not come from 
grownup people alone but it begins with the chil- 
dren. Be a good citizen now and you will always 
prove a good citizen. I am going to show you some 
ways of proving you are a good citizen. Shall we act 
them out? 
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The Little Girl Who Is Lost 


CHARACTERS: 
The Policeman 
The Little Girl 

The Policeman: Hello, there, little girl! Why are 
you crying? Are you lost? 

Little Girl: (sobbing hard) I don’t know where 
to go. I want my mamma! 

Policeman: Perhaps you can tell me where your 
mamma is and then we’ll toddle off to find her. Can 
you tell me your name? 

Little Girl: My name is Polly Brown. 

Policeman: Well, that is a pretty name. And what 
is Daddy’s name? 

Little Girl: My daddy’s name is Mr. Brown. 

Policeman: That is fine. Now, I wonder what your 
mamma calls your daddy? Does she call him JOHN 
or SAM or WHAT? 

Little Girl: Mamma calls my daddy Jim—just 
Jim. 

Policeman: Where do you and your mamma and 
daddy all live, Polly? 

Little Girl: We live at 24 Packard Street, Monson, 

Mass. ; 
Policeman: Well, well, well! That is a fine place to 
live! You are a smart little girl to tell me all these 
things. Suppose you jump into my car and we'll have 
a big surprise for Mamma and Daddy. 


B. THE PEEP SHOW (The Study of Wool) 

Children thoroughly enjoy the peep show. Each 
child brings a strong shoe box to school. In the top 
of the box they cut a small hole big enough to look 
through. Then they draw interesting pictures or 
scenes from their study of wool. These are placed 
on the bottom of the box. When they peep through 
the hole, they see pictures from which they are able 
to tell interesting stories to the group. Sometimes, 
they look into one another’s boxes and tell stories 
from the pictures they find there. 

Facts like the following make good pictures for 
peep shows: 

1. A large sheep ranch. 

2. The herder and his dogs watching the sheep. 

3. The big sheep with the bell leading the other 

sheep. 
4. The shearing of the sheep. 
5. The cleansing of the wool in large washing 
machines. 
6. The old-fashioned spinning wheel, etc. 
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This is Mary’s story told from her picture. (Topic 
No. 3) 
“I see a band of sheep in my picture. 
One sheep is larger than the others. 
He has a bell tied about his neck. ; 
The other sheep are following after him.” 
The children in turn have many interesting 
stories to tell about WOOL which are discussed 
and evaluated by the teacher and children. 


C. THE PANTOMIME AND SOCIAL STUDIES 

The Social Studies Program loans itself to numer- 
ous scenes for pantomiming—We suggest a few of 
these 

1. How We May Help Mother—washing dishes, 
going to store, washing face and hands, being po- 
lite, ete. 

2. Community Helpers—the farmer, the grocer, 
the fireman, the policeman, the banker, the me- 
chanic in the garage, etc. 

3. Peoples About Us— 

A scene from HEIDI 

A Peep Into Holland 

A Kite Festival 

A Chinese Tea Party 

Fishing With Grandfather—(Dutch Twins) 
An Indian Council 

Hunting for Seal on the Ice 

Fishing from a Kayak, etc. 


- GOOD STORIES FOR DRAMATIZATION* 
The Cat and the Parrot 
The Golden Cobwebs 
The Little Hero of Haarlem 
King Midas 
Appleseed John 
The Golden Fleece 
Little Black Sambo 
Peter Rabbit 
* Listed in STORIES TO TELL TO CHILDREN, 
by Sara Cone Bryant. 


E. FURTHER SUGGESTIONS 
FOR DRAMATIZATION 

1. Very early dramatization of very simple and 
lovely things like, ringing a bell, tiptoeing in the 
leaves, a fairy dancing to music, skipping in the 
grass, hunting for eggs, rocking baby to sleep. Can 
the other children guess what they are doing? 

2. Dramatizing CHARACTERS from books or 
stories, like—LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD, THE 
TINY BEAR, THE TOY ENGINE, THE LITTLE 
CLEAN BOY, PETER RABBIT, THE SHOE- 
MAKER, etc. 

3. DIRECTIONS for Dramatization — (Silent 
Reading to Dramatize) 

Can you feed the chickens? 
Can you thread a needle? 
Can you make a snowman? 
Can you fly a kite? etc. 

4. A narrator may tell the story while the chil- 
dren dramatize or pantomime— 
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Il. STORY REPRODUCTION 


For the teacher to tell a story and for the child 
or children to retell the same story is a poor form of 
story reproduction. 


1. It offers no motive for the telling of the story. 

2. It presents no audience situation. Children are 
not interested in a story which they have heard 
told over and over again. The purpose of reproduc- 
ing a story should be to share the story with some- 
one else, not to see which child can tell the story 
better than any other in the group. The Story Club 
or Story Hour offers a delightful opportunity for 
the reproducing of stories. Several days in advance 
the teacher may write upon the blackboard this 
plan for the Story Hour: 


Our Story Hour 

Mary—Peter Rabbit 

William—aA Story About a Puppy 

Jane—Nonsense Pictures 

Alice—Pictures from Mother’s Magazine 

Billy—Johnny Chuck’s Secret 

The teacher may introduce the Story Hour by 
telling the children a new story. In this way, she 
establishes the right mood or feeling regarding the 
story—What the pupils liked best, what person was 
funny, how well their teacher made the characters 
talk, etc. Then each child tells his story, the teacher 
guiding the telling that it may not be too long- 
drawn out. The whole purpose of the telling is to 
share a new story or experience with the group. In 
this way, the child telling the story tries to work for 
pleasing effects and the audience becomes really a 
“listening audience.” As the children get used to 
sharing stories with a group, a slightly heavier pro- 
gram may be worked out like: 

Mary-~A Story I Like 

John—Pictures in a Book I Like 

Molly—Something I Saw on T.V. 

Helen—A Funny Story I Heard over the Radio 

Alice—Our Sand Table 

Billy—A Picture I Have Drawn 

Peter—Something I Read in the Newspaper 

Susan—A Story Mother Told Me 

The stories in the first grade should be simple, 
made up of only a few clean-cut sentences. 

This is Billy’s story: . 

“This is a picture of my Uncle Ted’s airplane. 
Last week he traveled more than a thousand miles. 
His plane is called a monoplane because it has one 
pair of wings. This is a picture of me here in front. 
I am make-believing that I am the pilot.” 

An easy flow of discussion may follow the telling 
of the story, like, “I liked Billy’s story,” “It made 
me see the picture of his uncle’s airplane,” “I think 
Billy has drawn the wings too large,” “I wonder 
where his uncle went,” “Billy sounded as if he was 
just talking right along,” “You could hear his 
story,” “I think Billy liked to tell his story.” 
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The teacher constanty encourages the delightful 
spirit of sharing, of constructive criticism, of group 
evaluation. Numerous other interesting story pro- 
grams may be developed about “Farm Stories,” 
“Sheep Stories,” “Funny stories,” “Stories for Hal- 
loween,” “New Stories,” “Stories Mother Tells Us,” 
etc. 

Four guides in making the reproduction of stories 
worthwhile are these: 

1. The one telling the story liked to do it. 

2. The story told was one the story-teller liked. 

3. It was well known to the story teller. 

4. It was new to the audience. 


A. READING AND STORY REPRODUCTION 

After children have finished a story in their 
Reader or Library book, any of the following sug- 
gestions may be followed: 

Draw a picture of the character you liked best. 

Make a list of the new words you found. 

Make up five questions about the story. Use them 
to challenge the class. 

Make a movie of the story. 

Draw the part you would like to have seen. 

Draw the funniest part. 

Make a list of the characters with a describing 
word after each one, like KING MIDAS—GREEDY. 

Give three reasons you liked the story. 


- Make a simple outline of the story. 


Report on the most exciting happening. 

Make another ending to the story. 

Turn the story into a simple dialogue. 

Tell why you think the story was written. 
Where was the story laid and when? 

What do you think was the main thread of the 


story? 


Why would you recommend it to your class? 
B. A THINGS-OF-INTEREST PERIOD 
A lesson of this kind also develops a fine sense of 


story reproduction. 


John—The High Building Down Our Street 
Mary—My Doll Collection 
Peter—A Book My Teacher Loaned Me 
Jim—A Good Joke I Heard 
Susan—My Favorite Cartoon 
Elinor—How We Made Our Class Post Office 

C. OUR HOBBY CLUB 
John—A Boat I Made 
Mary—Some Beads I Have Strung 
Susan—Knitting for my Doll 
Peter—My Stamp Collection 
Elinor—Some Poems I Have Written 
Jim—Collecting Items About Birds 
William—Collecting Facts About Unusual Ani- 


mals 


Language Arts In Action 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with A Language Arts Program) 


A. Our Safety Program (For Dramatization) 


THE THOUGHTFUL BOY 
CHARACTERS: 
The Boy 
The Policeman 


The boy: My, that banana was good! I wonder 
what I can do with the peel? Pll put it in this paper 
and drop it in the next waste box I see! 

The policeman: That’s a good boy! I wish all boys 
were like you. Just yesterday, a careless boy dropped 
his banana peel on the sidewalk. A woman who was 
looking straight ahead did not see the peel on the 
sidewalk and slipped on it and fell. She hurt herself 
so badly that we had to call the ambulance. It is a 
poor business for children or grown-ups to be drop- 
ping banana peels on the public highway. Just take 
this card, my boy. I'll write a bit of a message on it. 
(Policeman writes) “Here is a boy who helps each 
day to keep his city better and safer. He is a fine 
citizen. 

(Signed) John Bolland 
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The boy: Oh, thank you, Mr. Bolland. I'll take the 


card to school to show all the other children. Good- 
bye. 


CROSSING THE STREET 


CHARACTERS: 
Policeman 
Small Boy 


Policeman: (gives the stop signal to the pedes- 


trians with his left hand and motions to the auto- 
mobiles “to come” with his right.) 


Small Boy: (Starts to cross the street but when 


he sees the stop sign of the policeman, he jumps 
back to the curb.) 


Policeman: (holding up his right hand motioning 


to the pedestrians to cross.) 


Small Boy: (crosses the street in front of the 


policeman.) 


Policeman: (tapping boy on shoulder) Good for 


you, my boy. You will jive to a ripe old age if you 
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always remember to use your eyes. Half of the good 
people forget to use their eyes that were given to 
them. I’ve been watching you, my boy, for several 
days and I can see that you’ve had good up-bringing. 
Who taught you to watch the traffic signs? 

Small Boy: My Mother teaches me, Mr. Bolland, 
and so does our teacher at school. Everyday we play 
“Safety First” and learn how to obey the traffic 
rules. 

Policeman: That’s a fine plan, indeed, you run on 
to school and tell your teacher that she is doing a 
fine piece of work. I'll tell her myself when she 
passes by tonight. Goodbye, my boy. 


B. Ways Children May Help the Police 
(To Pantomime or Dramatize) 

. By carrying an umbrella properly. 

. By not running into the street after a ball. 

. By looking to the left, then the right when 
crossing the street. 

. By helping an old lady across the street. 

. By throwing a banana or oraage peel into the 
waste box. 

. By not playing around lumber piles or on 
railroad tracks. 

. By not throwing snowballs on the public high- 
way. 

. By keeping our dooryards and school grounds 
free from broken glass, rusty nails, tin cans, 
paper and rubbish. 

. By not pushing, tripping or wrestling on the 
public sidewalks. 

. By not riding bikes on the public sidewalks. 


C. A “Safety First” Program for Children 
Ne only where the ice is strong. 


Ae are dangerous when moving. Keep 
away from them. 

F® departments should be called quickly in case 
of fire. 

E** signs in buildings mean “Find quickly in 
case of fire.” 

§ errs no wires that are hanging from poles or 
trees. 

yu not public streets, are where children 
should play. 


F® is caused by playing with matches. 
P jury may be done by throwing sharp things. 
eres! skates should be used only on playgrounds 


or in yards. 
G‘ealing rides on trucks is dangerous play. 


@ Suen is our safety program. Let us live up to it! 
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Can you tell a story about any of these? 
Can you dramatize S, R or F? 
D. Social Studies and Dramatic Arts 

I. Perhaps you have made a POST OFFICE in 
your classroom, Would you like to dramatize or 
pantomime the following? Read the directions 
silently. Choose a partner, then act the parts. The 
other children will then try to guess what you are 
doing. 

(a) First Child: Be the woman. 

Give the clerk a big package. Watch the clerk as 
he weighs the package. Take the stamps he gives 
you. Put them on the package. Pay him for the 
stamps. Thank the clerk. 

Second Child: Be the Clerk. 

Take the package. Look it over carefully. Put 
the package on the scales to see how much it weighs. 
Look in a book. to find the cost of sending the pack- 
age. Mark the package. Give the woman the stamps 
for her package. 

(b) First Child: Be the postmaster. 

Say “Good morning” to the boy. Take a package 
from him. Look it over carefully. Ask the boy to 
write his name and address in the upper lefthand 
corner. 

Second Child: Be the boy. 

Give the postmaster a package. Take the pack- 
age back. Write your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner. 

(c) First Child: Be the little girl. 

Give three letters and a dime to the mail clerk. 
Stick a three-cent stamp in the right-hand corner of 
each letter. Stick them on very carefully. 

Second Child: Be the mail clerk. 

Take the three letters from the little girl. Give 
her the three three-cent stamps. Ask her to stick 
them carefully on the letters. Give the little girl 
one cent in change. 


II. How People Live—To dramatize or Pantomime 
The Indians 

a. Show how the Indians make a fire. 

b. Play you are the Medicine Man. 

c. Call for the aid of the sun and other Indian 

gods before going to war. 

d. Could you show how to make a bow and arrow? 
e. Could you shoot an arrow straight to the mark? 


Holland 

f. Dramatize a scene from A LEAK IN THE 
DIKE. Which scene would you choose? 

g. Do you know of any Dutch songs you could 
dramatize, like— 

Katrina, Progressive Music Series, Book 2 

The Windmill, Bentley, Play Songs, Barnes 

The Blacksmith, Laurel Folk and Art Songs, 
Book 1 

The Fisherman, Laurel Folk and Art Songs, 
Book 1 

h. Can you dramatize this poem for your class- 
mates? 
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PUMPKINS FOR SALE I Dyer Kuenstler 


COLOR AND CUT-OUT, 


BEND BACK ON 


DOTTED LINES. 
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L. Dyer Kuenstler 


AN EVENING SONG (Puzzle) 


4%, 


LOOK FOR two bats, three witches, a broom, two kittens, an electric-light-bulb, and an apple. 
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Bad Dream 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the author 


On E NIGHT Mrs. Goose had 
a bad dream. She thought that 
Black Cat was chasing her with 
a broom. She got away — and 
woke up. Then she turned over 
and said to herself, “Well, in the 
morning I must go to Black Cat’s 
house and scold him for doing 
such a thing.” 

In the morning the sun was 
shining brightly, and she had a 
good breakfast of corn muffins, 
but she still remembered her 
dream. “I'll just go to his house 
and warn him,” she decided, “so 
that I won’t have any more 
dreams like that. He must be 
more careful.” 

She plopped along, and there 
he was, sweeping his porch off 
with a broom! 

“Hello,” she said. “I see you 
have it, right in your paws.” 

“Have what?” asked Black 
Cat, stopping his work. 

Your broom. And I want to 
tell you to be more careful, too, 
and not put me in the position I 
was last night.” 

Black Cat stared at her. “What 
position do you mean? I saw 
you in Mr. Gobbler’s Grocery, 
bending over a barrel of onions. 
But I didn’t put you in that posi- 
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dream,” Black Cat told her. “You 
are all upset about a very silly 
thing.” And he went on sweep- 
ing his porch. 

Mrs. Goose did turn toward 
home, but on the way she stopped 
at Mrs. Squirrel’s and told her all 
about it. “You’d better get over 
it,” Mrs. Squirrel said. “This is 


& - the night we go to Mrs. Hen’s for 


“You put yourself in that position,” 
said Black Cat. 


tion. You put yourself into it.” 

“If you will only listen a min- 
ute, and not talk so fast,” said 
Mrs. Goose, “I will tell you what 
I mean. It’s about a dream I had 
last night. You were chasing me 
with a broom, probably that very 
one you have in your black paws. 
It was very unpleasant.” 

Black Cat laughed. “Mrs. 
Goose, I can’t help your dreams. 
You may have bad ones, but don’t 
blame me! Why, you might have 
bad dreams about anyone in Ani- 
maltown; Mrs. Hen, or even your 
best friend, Mrs. Squirrel.” 

“But it was you,” said Mrs. 
Goose, starring at him seriously. 
“And please don’t let it happen 
again. It was very unpleasant.” 

“You’d better go drink a cup 
of hot tea and get over your 


dinner. The Pop-Rabbits, you and 
I, — and Black Cat.” 

Mrs. Goose’s eyes looked glassy. 
“T don’t want to see Black Cat. 
I don’t feel friendly toward him.” 

“And for no good reason at all! 
I’ll call for you at twenty minutes 
past six.” 

When they arrived at Mrs. 
Hen’s, the other guests were 
there. “We’ll sit right down,” she 
told them. “We’re going to have 
corn souffie, and I don’t want it 
to fall.” She cackled nervously. 
“Mrs. Pop-Rabbit, sit there, 
please. Black Cat there — and 
Mrs. Goose by him.” 

Then Mrs. Goose spoke up. “I 
don’t want to sit by Black Cat.” 

Everyone was astonished. Mrs. 
Squirrel nudged Mrs. Goose, and 
said, “That sounds terribly im- 
polite. How are you going to ex- 
plain it?” 

“T’ll explain it,” said Black 
Cat. “Mrs. Goose doesn’t want 
to sit by me because she had a 
bad dream last night. She thought 
I was chasing her with a broom.” 

“Oh, oh, did you hit her?” gig- 
gled Arabelle and Clarabelle. 

“Yes, yes, did you give her a 
whack?” asked Clover Pop-Rab- 
bit, smiling and hoping.” 
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Mrs, Squirrel pushed her into the chair by Black Cat. 


“Hush, girls,” said Mrs. Hen. 
Mrs. Pop-Rabbit shook her paw 
at Clover. 

“Well,” Mrs. Hen said, “I guess 
I must change my seating plans.” 

“Indeed no,” spluttered Mrs. 
Squirrel, and she pushed Mrs. 
Goose into the chair by Black Cat. 

Mrs. Goose turned her head and 
glared, first at Mrs. Squirrel, and 
then at Black Cat. She began to 
eat her souffle. But she didn’t 
talk. It was the others who talked. 
They paid no attention to Mrs. 
Goose. She was really behaving 
very naughtily. 

They finished lunch; then Mrs. 
Hen said, “Children, will you 
clear away the dishes, please? 
The rest of us will go out on the 
porch and visit.” 

“That was a delicious lunch,” 
said Mrs. Pop-Rabbit, shaking 
cake crumbs off her pink dress. 
“A perfect souffle,” mewed Black 
Cat. “Best frosting I’ve had for 
some time,” murmured Mr. Pop- 
Rabbit. Mrs. Squirrel smiled. “I 
loved those biscuits.” 

Everyone expected Mrs. Goose 
to say something, too, to praise 
the nice lunch, but all she did was 
to make a little noise in her 
throat, like “good” or “grrrrr.” 
No one could tell which. 
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They sat down on the porch, 
and Mrs. Squirrel said, “Isn’t it 


nice out here? The leaves make 


such pretty shadows. And here 
we are, all good friends together.” 

Now it was very unfortunate 
that she said that, because it made 
Mrs, Goose all the grumpier. She 
just sat and glared. Black Cat 
spoke up this time. “We aren’t 
good friends together, because of 
that dream of Mrs. Goose’s. She 
is acting just as though I really 
chased her with a broom. Well, 
I thought of a plan during lunch. 
Old Lady Owl says that there is 
nothing like looking your worries 
right in the face. Mrs. Goose, 
suppose I really do chase you with 
a broom? Then you can see 
whether it is bad or not. How 
about it?” 

“Oh, do, do, do really chase her 
with a broom!” cried all the ani- 
mal children. 

“You don’t want to be always 
bothered this way,” Mrs. Squirrel 
told Mrs. Goose.” “You'll often 
be running into Black Cat. 
You’ve got to face this thing and 
get over it.” 

Mrs. Hen just said, “I'll get 
the broom.” 

“You are pushing me into this,” 
said Mrs. Goose. “I didn’t say I 


wanted to do it.” 

But Mr. and Mrs. Pop-Rabbit 
took her by the wing and march- 
ed her down from the porch. The 
animal children laughed and gig- 
gled and hopped up and down and 
looked delighted. 

“You'll have to give me a head 
start,” Mrs. Goose told Black Cat. 

I’ll give you a whole long 
gooseneck start!” 

He began to chase her; Mrs. 
Goose began to lumber and run. 
She lurched from side to side. 
She could feel Black Cat coming 
fast after her, and the rest were 
coming fast after him. All of a 
sudden it began to strike Mrs. 
Goose as a little funny ; she laugh- 
ed, too. Then she couldn’t run so 
fast. But she remembered her 
wings! She raised them with a 
big flurry and a flap, and flew 
bumpily up into a tree. 

Then she stopped laughing. She 
gave a screech. “Oh, I’m stuck,” 
she cried. She had gone down 
into a crotch, and couldn’t get 
out. She was squeezed in between 
two branches. 

“She'll just have to stay there,” 
shouted the animal children. 
“She’s caught.” 

“No, she isn’t,” said Black Cat. 
And with a big push of the broom, 
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really quite a hard whack, he 
freed her. She fluttered to the 
ground, unhurt. “Thank you,” 
she told Black Cat, in a weak 
voice. 

All the others were there by 
this time. “Mrs. Goose, do you 
see what has happened?” asked 
Mrs. Squirrel. “Black Cat chased 
you with a broom — and it came 
out all right. Why, you even 
thanked him.” 

Then Black Cat asked, “You 
aren’t mad at me any more, are 
you?” 


“Good gracious!” said a cricket 

To a fuzzy worm one day. 

“You’re a far too furry insect 

And a queer one I must say, 

For you’re creepy and you’re squirmy 
And really much too wormy. 

If only you could learn to be 

Sleek and crickety like me.” 

“Oh dear no!” said the fuzzy worm, 
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Mrs. Goose shook her head. 


“Well now, we can go back to’ 


the porch and talk,” said Mrs. 
Hen. “We are all good friends 
again.” 

But Mrs. Goose shook her head. 
“If you don’t mind, I think I’ll go 
home. I feel a little tired.” 

“It was all that running,” said 
Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. 

“T have had a very interesting 
time,” Mrs. Goose told Mrs. Hen,” 
and I think I’ll take a nap and 
finish the dream the way it ought 
to have been finished.” 


Wise Worm 


JESSICA POTTER BRODERICK 


She gave a screech, “Oh, I’m stuck,” she cried. 


“But you can’t possibly have 
the same dream again!” 

“How do you know I can’t? Did 
you ever try it?” 

Mrs. Hen opened her bill to 
say “I know better than to try 
it,” but then she thought “Maybe 
Mrs. Goose could do such a 
thing.” 

‘Good-bye, Mrs. Dream,” said 
Black Cat. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Broom,” said 
Mrs. Goose; and she plopped 
away, looking quite peaceful and 
happy. 


“How foolish that would be, 

For me to try to look like you 

Or you to look like me. 

To me you may seem silly, 

And perhaps I make you squirm, 
But 

You’re a just-right crickety cricket, 
And 

I’m a just-right wormy worm.” 
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Timothy Cat 
and the 
Beautiful Witch 


MICHELLE RUTHERFORD 


Once upon a time there lived 
at the edge of Gloomy Forest an 
ugly witch named Hazel. She had 
piercing eyes, a scraggly nose, and 
a sharp fierce mouth. She lived 
with her black cat whose name 
was Timothy. Now this witch was 
not a wicked witch. She was really 
a very nice witch, but she was oh! 
so unhappy. She and Timothy 
would sit before the fire every 
evening, and the witch would cry 
big wet tears. 

“Oh, Timothy,” she would sob, 
“IT am so ugly. No one likes me. 
Even the dogs run away from me 
without stopping to bark hello.” 

Timothy was very sad because 
his friend was so unhappy. And 
often he, too, would cry a cat tear 
and shake his head in despair. 

One Halloween night as the 
witch was brooding before the 
fire, Timothy cocked his head and 
said, “Hazel Witch, this is Hal- 
loween. Now dry your tears and 
lets hop on your broomstick and 
join all the other witches and all 
the black cats who are flying 
through the skies. We should be 
having a good time tonight.” 

Hazel shook her head. “No, 
Timothy,” she said. “I am not 
going out tonight. Not even on 
Halloween. I am too ugly. You go 
on by yourself.” 

Timothy got up from his place 
by the fire, stretched himself, and 
with a sigh wandered out into the 
night. “I must help my friend,” 
he said. “I must find a way to 
make her beautiful.” 

So he set out for the house of 
the wisest witch of them all. 

The wise witch opened her door 
to Timothy Cat, and Timothy 
stretched out on the rug before 
her fire. “Wise Witch,” he said, 
after he had washed the dust of 
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his journey from his face, “Hazel 
Witch is very sad. She wants to 
be beautiful so everyone will like 
her. But she is so ugly that even 
the dogs run away from her with- 
out stopping to bark hello.” 

The wise witch shook her head. 


“I know a great deal of magic,” 
she said, “but I know very little 
about making people beautiful. 
However, I will try. Have her 
stand before her open fire and re- 
peat these magic words: 

Hocus - Pocus - Halloween. 

I am beautiful as a queen. 
Then she must turn around three 
times and throw this magic 
powder on the fire. Maybe it will 
make Hazel Witch beautiful.” 

Timothy mewed a thank you 
and ran out into the night. He 
found Hazel Witch still sitting in 
front of the fire, shedding big wet 
tears. Only when he told her 
where he had been and all about 


When Timothy returned he found Hazel Witch 
still sitting before the fire, brooding. 
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the magic words and powder did 
she stop crying and dry her tears. 

Slowly she stood up before the 
fire and repeated the magic 
words: 

“Hocus - Pocus - Halloween. 

I am beautiful as a queen.” 
Then she turned around three 
times and threw the magic powder 
on the fire. As the fire blazed up 
brightly, Hazel Witch looked 
eagerly at her reflection in the 
bottom of her shiny copper pot. 

But alas and alack! She was 
not one bit beautiful. Her eyes 
were still piercing, and her nose 
was still scraggly, and her mouth 
was still sharp and fierce. And 
she began crying big wet tears 
again. 

Timothy Cat was disappointed. 
He crept slowly out of the house. 
“I must help my friend,” he said. 
“TI must find a way to make her 
beautiful.” 

Pretty soon he met his friend 
Geoffrey Ghost. “Timothy Cat!” 
called out Geoffrey Ghost. “What 
are you doing wandering around 
so sadly? Why aren’t you out 
romping with all the other black 
cats? Don’t you know this is Hal- 
loween ?” 

“Yes,” nodded Timothy. “I 
know this is Halloween. But my 
friend, Hazel Witch, is very sad. 
She wants to be beautiful so 
everyone will like her. But she is 
so ugly that even the dogs run 
away from her without stopping 
to bark hello.” 

Geoffrey Ghost smiled a ghost 
smile. “This is a little out of my 
line,” he said. “We ghosts are re- 
stricted pretty much to haunting. 
However, I know a little ghost 
magic, and perhaps I can help. 
You must mix this magic potion 
carefully and have her drink it. 
Maybe it will make Hazel Witch 
beautiful.” And he handed Tim- 
othy a piece of paper. 

Timothy opened the paper and 
read: 


“1 part honey 

1 part syrup 

2 parts sugar 

Mix well with the 

nectar of a rose.” 
Timothy mewed a thank you 
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and ran out into the night in 
search of the ingredients. 

When he had found them all 
and had mixed them well with the 
nectar of a rose, he ran back to 
Hazel’s house. He found her still 
sitting before the fire, shedding 
big wet tears. Only when he told 
her where he had been and 
showed her the magic potion did 
she stop crying and dry her 
tears. Swiftly she drank the magic 
potion and looked in the bottom of 
her shiny copper pot. 

But alas and alack! She still 
was not one bit beautiful. Her 
eyes were still piercing, and her 
nose was still scraggly, and her 
mouth was still sharp and fierce. 
And she began crying big wet 
tears again. 

Timothy Cat was more disap- 
pointed than ever. Once again he 
crept slowly out of the house. “I 
must help my friend,” he said. “I 
must find a way to make her 
beautiful.” 

On and on he walked until he 
met his friend, the jolly pumpkin. 
“Hello, Jack,” Timothy greeted 
the pumpkin. 

“Hello,” grinned Jack. “Why 
aren’t you smiling on this happy 
Halloween ?” 

“My friend, Hazel, is very sad,” 
said Timothy. “She wants to be 
beautiful so everyone will like her. 
But she is so ugly that even the 
dogs run away from her without 
stopping to bark hello.” 

“Ho! Ho!” laughed Jack. “I 
know just the thing. Timothy,” 
he said seriously, ‘do you think I 
am beautiful?” 

“Of course I do,” said the cat. 
“You have a beautiful big smile, 
and you always look cheerful and 
happy.” 

“Exactly,” said the pumpkin. “I 


The morns are meeker than 
they were, 

The nuts are getting browner; 

The berry’s cheek is plumper. 

The rose is out of town. 

The maple wears a gayer scarf, 

The field a scarlet gown. 

Lest I should be old-fashioned, 

I'll put a trinket on. 
—Selected 


am not really beautiful. I am far 
too fat, most of my teeth are miss- 
ing, and my nose and eyes are 
shaped like triangles. I would be 
ugly were it not for my smile. 
There is the secret of my beauty. 
Go quickly to Hazel Witch and 
tell her to try smiling.” 

Timothy looked doubtful. “It 
doesn’t sound like it will work. No 
magic. No secret potion. Still, it’s 
worth a try.” And thanking his 
friend, he ran off to Hazel’s 
house. 

He found her still sitting in 
front of the fire, shedding big wet 
tears. “It’s no use,” she said, as 
Timothy walked in. “I shall al- 
ways be ugly. No one will ever like 
me. Even the dogs will always 
run away from me without stop- 
ping to bark hello.” 

“Try smiling,” said Timothy. 

“Try what?” 

“Try smiling,” 
peated. 

“T’ve never smiled in my life,” 
said Hazel Witch. “How does one 
go about smiling?” 

“Why,” said Timothy, “just 
turn up the corners of your mouth 
like this,” and Timothy smiled a 
big cat smile. 

The witch watched Timothy 
smile. “Like this?” she asked, and 
she began to turn up the corners 
of her mouth. First she smiled a 
faint smile, then a big smile, and 
finally she laughed! .A big: loud 
happy laugh. 

“Why, Hazel,” said Timothy in 
surprise. “You’re beautiful. 
You’re really beautiful!” 

Quickly the witch looked in the 
bottom of her shiny copper pot, 
and she was beautiful! Oh, her 
eyes were still piercing eyes, but 
they twinkled, and her nose was 
still scraggly, but it was soft. And 
her mouth! It was no longer sharp 
and fierce. It was happy. It was 
smiling! 

“Timothy!” laughed the happy 
witch. “I am beautiful! I’m really 
beautiful. Oh, Timothy,” she cried 
happily, “it’s Halloween! Let’s go 
out on my broomstick and join the 
fun!” 

And that is exactly what they 
did. 
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THE TWIN’S SURPRISE—Rebus Helen Strimple 


PEYER 


WERE Twins. TREY LOOKED JUST 


ALIKE. THEY WORE = AR ALIKE. THEY 


-ED 6THEIR HAIR ALIKE. THEY JUST 
ALIKE. AND THEY BOTH LIKED 


THE TEACHER NEVER KNEW IF PAUL Was Sh OR WAS 


HE = 2! SHE LOVED THEM BOTH ANYWav! 


(yg SAID A nil ON iL OF THEM MIGHT HELP. 


THIS WAS FUN. BUT ON 


THEIR SOMETHING HAPPENED! SET 


~ 
A BIG ON THE PAUL MAY HAVE 


FIRST TURN AT BLOWING OUT iin 5; SHE SAID, BAe 


CAUSE PETER DID LAST YEAR. PETER AGREED. PAUL 
BLEW WITH ALL HIS MIGHT. 1,2, 3,4,5,6, [|S WENT 


out! BUT _ ALSO PAUL LOOSE Tootn! 


NOW 
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a6 66 299 Couli, the night monkey, was 

. e gra a bug wi is hand- 

The Nig ht Monkey like paws. It pinched him and he 


hissed, but when he bit it, it lay 


and the Kinkaj @) eo day, when the sunlight hurt 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Nicrt was coming when 
Couli peeked from his hole in the 
hollow tree. His flat nosed little 
face was so furry that his ears 
didn’t show at all. The furry 
ruff around his neck just matched 
the red-brown tree trunk. No one 
could have seen him, if it hadn’t 
been for the three black stripes 
on his white face. 

He peered this way and that 
with his big night-seeing eyes. 
Some people called him the Owl 
Monkey, because of those big 
eyes. 

The day monkeys had gone to 
bed. So had the birds. The ant- 
eater down at the foot of the tree 
had wrapped his furry tail about 
his head and now snored softly. 
Frogs croaked in the pond, and 
mosquitos hummed, though they 
couldn’t get through Couli’s thick 
fur. There was a smell of a snake 
laying coiled, asleep, beneath the 
wet ferns. But as far as the little 
dourocouli could see, the rain- 
forest stretched, branch touching 
branch a safe distance above the 
forest floor. Couli, the young 
dourocouli, decided it would be 
safe to go down and catch some- 
thing to eat. There would be bugs y ~~ ee, 
and beetles, spiders, and maybe | Clam GRITS 
mice. 
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his eyes, he had slept curled up in 
a hollow tree. In another tree 
not far away, Father and Mother 
were taking care of the new baby, 
so they had left him on his own. 
But he enjoyed it. 

When he was no longer hungry, 
he began to play in the moon- 
light. Though he could climb like 
a squirrel, he could not hang by 
his tail like most of the monkeys 
here in Brazil. But then he didn’t 
need to stay inthe trees all the 
time. There was little danger 
about at night when he did his 
hunting. It was in the daytime 
that there were so many dangers 
down on the ground. 

Now Couli heard a soft hiss. 
In climbing a leafy old fig tree, 
he had almost bumped into some- 
thing that swung back and forth 
on a long, long pendulum. 

It was Kinki the kinkajou, and 
the pendulum was his long tail. 
Kinki was only the size of a small 
brown cat, except for that tail, 
which was longer than his entire 
body. Kinki was trying to reach 
some ripe figs. 

He, too, slept by day in a hol- 
low tree, and only came out at 
night. And, like all night-seeing 
animals, he had great big eyes 
in his round face. He had shorter 
legs than a monkey, but now he 
traveled from tree to tree by 
swinging from the tip of his long 
tail, which was prehensile. 

Kinki looked as if he wore a 
little black mask, and the way 
his tail was marked, it looked as 
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hole in the hollow tree. 


if it were striped with black rings. 
That showed he was really a mem- 
ber of the raccoon family. And 
sometimes people called him a 
Honey Bear, but he was not a 
bear and he almost never found 
wild honey. He lived on fruit. 

For a time the two young fel- 
lows, Couli and Kinki, played 
hide and seek among the thick 
leaves. Then they gov hungry 
again and set to work to find their 
next meal. For when morning 
came, it would be time to go to 
bed. But after that, they played 
together night after night in the 
moonlight. 

Then a big storm came. A real 


Milkweed Babies 


ELIZABETH THOMPSON DILLINGHAM 


Like little fairies dancing 
Like snowflakes in the air, 

Like little feathers flying, 

Are milkweed babies fair. 


Like little ships a-sailing, 
White sails of softest white, 

Like little birds a-flying, 

Are milkweed babies light. 


hurricane. The wind bent the 
branches, and sent the fallen 
leaves flying, and every creature 
that had a home stayed in it. 
That is, everyone but Kinki. He 
was out there hanging by the tip 
of his long tail when the storm 
wind struck. Would he be shaken 
off his Brazil nut tree and fall 
to the ground far below? Couli 
watched from the window in his 
hollow tree, and his small striped 
face was very anxious. 

No, his friend Kinki was 
swinging back and forth, back 
and forth as if he couldn’t help 
himself. But at least he hung on 
with that long tail. Even the 
storm wind could not make him 
lose his grip. 

If only he could get hold of one 
of the branches! Then he could 
swing with all four feet. He had 
five toes on each of his flat feet, 
and claws as strong as a dog’s 
on each toe. Once let him get hold 
of a branch and nothing could 
shake him off. 

Then — Couli saw his friend, 
the little kinkajou, do something 
that perhaps not even a monkey 
could do. Kinki was climbing up 
his own tail! 

He reached the branch above. 
There he clung till at last he could 
creep home to his nest in the hol- 
low trunk. 

There would be more moonlight 
nights when the little Night 
Monkey, the dourocouli, and the 
kinkajou would play together 
high above ground in the great 
rain-forest. 
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At nightfall Couli peeked from his 
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FRISKY, THE GRAY SQUIRREL Helen Strimple 


Do you know the name of this little animal? What is it doing? Squir- 
rels gather nuts and acorns and hide them in holes in trees or bury them 
in the ground. 


When the snows of winter come, the squirrels will eat the food they 
stored during the days of Autumn. 


Sometimes they do not eat all the nuts and acorns they bury. Then in 
the spring a young tree will sprout and grow from the nuts and acorns 
which they left in the ground. So the squirrels plant trees for us! 


If we are very quiet and do not chase the squirrel, we can become 
friends of theirs. They like sunflower seeds and all kinds of nuts and will 
learn to come to us and take this food from our hands if we will show them 
that we are kind and will not harm them. 


Suggestion for Art Activity: After this discussion which should also 
include the coloring and appearance of the squirrel, perhaps the children 
would like to make their own picture of a squirrel they have seen climb- 
ing a tree or sitting up eating an acorn. 
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Mrs. Hen is a very fussy mother 


Howdy, 
Mrs. Hen! 


ALETTA J. STREETER 


Meer Mrs. Hen of the 
Chicken Family! She belongs to 
the bird subdivision, known as 
Poultry in the animal kingdom, 
and, is one of its OUTstanding 
Ladies! 

No one really knows when the 
chicken family first became do- 
mesticated, or when man first be- 
gan to eat them, but way back in 
3000 B.C. the natives of India 
caught the wild red jungle fowl, 
tamed them and worshiped them. 

When the Pilgrims came to 
America, they brought Chickens 
over with them and used them for 
food, also eating the fresh eggs. 
Now, they take FIRST place as 
more of them are produced on 
ranches, farms, back-yard coops 
than any other kind of livestock. 


Mrs. Hen is a very fussy Moth- 
er, and a very busy lady indeed! 
Like the rest of the Poultry fam- 
ily, she does NOT have any teeth. 
Instead of teeth, she has a horny 
beak and a gizzard, so when she 
swallows food, it goes down 
whole, and the gizzard grinds it 
up’ very fine. There are two mus- 
cular walls on the gizzard. These 
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perform a grinding action like 
our teeth. 

Chickens swallow stones! They 
need to do this to digest the 
coarse food that they pick up. 
If they are being raised where 
there are no stones, then fine 
gravel is generally made avail- 
able so they can get what they 
need. 

Mrs. Hen seldom makes her 
own nest, prefering one that has 
already been made for her. Oc- 
casionally, however, she does steal 
away to a hidden’spot to lay her 
‘egg a day’ until she has as many 
eggs as her feathers will com- 
fortably cover. She keeps them 
warm with the heat of her body 
for twenty-one days until her 
family is ‘hatched’. She takes 
good care of her fluffy, little 
brood and watches over them 
with patience, teaching them to 
drink, what to eat, and how to 
eat it. When she finds a tempting 
fat juicy worm, she calls them 
with great gusto to come and en- 
joy her treat. Her prompt, warn- 
ing clucks, warn her chicks when 
danger is near and sends them 
scurring under the nearest cover. 

Mrs. Hen delights in showing 
off her brood, strutting around 
with them, carefully watching 
each chick. It’s a lovely sight to 
meet Mrs. Hen out for a stroll 
with her family. 

Howdy, Mrs. Hen! 


| ST GRADE 


START little hands off right with Eagle 
Alpha. Primary authorities recommend 
its big wood shaft to prevent finger 
cramping .. . its thick, soft lead to mini- 
mize writing effort. 


grade 


CONTINUE the good work with Eagle 
Practice . .. intermediate between Alpha 
and a normal writing pencil in size of 
wood-and in thickness and softness of 
lead. 


3nd Grade and. yp 


COMPLETE the training with a quality 
Eagle pencil of standard diameter. Its 
strong, smooth, durable lead will en- 
courage a legible script that will serve 
your students well throughout their lives. 


For samples, write to EAGLE 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 East 13th St., New York City *® 
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BOSTON KS 
for general classroom use 
PERFORMANCE— unequalled 
IMPROVEMENTS— positi 
chanical lock on guile 
CLEANLINESS—no fall-out, nickel- 
plated receptacle stays put 
STRENGTH—rugged ‘“‘bridge-like”’ 
frame, steel rack 
EFFICIENT—25% more cutting 
edges, consistently produce clean, 
points without waste 


BOSTON RANGER 
for drawing rooms and heavy duty 
e@ 3 points—outside adjustment 


@ heavy-duty double bearings for 
Speed Cutters assur - 
e perfectly cen 

@ easy-locking stainless receptacle 

@ takes 6 pencil sizes—no waste 


Free 


C. HOWARD HUNT 
PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 


THE TREE ON THE ROAD TO 
TURNTOWN, by Glenn O. 
Blough; illustrated bp Jeanne 
Bendick (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc.) Price $2.00. 

No one knows better than Dr. 
Glen Blough the things which 
boys and girls want to know 
about the world around them, and 
the way in which they most enjoy 
having such information present- 
ed to them. In this charming and 
realistic story, we find Skipp, the 
boy, and his dog Ripp — and then 
there are the squirrels and the 
rabbits, the skunks and _ the 
skinks. Then, there is the tree, 
how it grew, and how very im- 
portant it was to so many people. 

Besides being a real close and 
human story, there are such in- 
teresting facts in it about Nature. 


HISTORY OF THE WORLD (A 
Child’s Introduction to Ancient 
and Modern Times). A Golden 
Book, by Jane Werner Watson: 
Pictures by Cornelius DeWitt; 
Published by Simon and Schuster. 
Price $5.00. 

This is one of the most beauti- 
ful books published this year for 
boys and girls. Its text is most in- 
teresting and informative, giving 
in clear, concise, easy-flowing 
manner the history of the world, 
both past and present. It is a com- 
plete picture from 1,000,000 years 
ago to the present with its mod- 
ern agricultural methods and 
scientific advances — including 
atomic power, electrons, the 
United Nations Organization, etc. 

This is, indeed, a book that 
should be upon the shelf of every 
public school library, large and 
small. It will be a constant delight 
to the boys and girls who read 
it. 

COMMODORE JOHN PAUL 
JONES, U. 8. NAVY, by Captain 
Donald John Munroe, R. N. (a 
biography) Published by The Wil- 
liam Frederick Press, N. Y. 
Price $3.00. 


Books in Review 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Those immortal words — “I 
have not yet begun to fight” — 
uttered by John Paul Jones will 
never be forgotten and are a great 
stimulus to many an American 
boy or girl. To know more of this 
great man who uttered them, is 
the aim of this revealing, fascinat- 
ing and truly authentic bio- 
graphy. It is not a collection of 
statistics or cold bare facts but 
colorful, illuminating incidents 
that make the study of history a 
pleasure. We highly recommend 
the book to all teachers of United 
States history. 


THE BABY HOUSE, by Norma 
Simon, Pictures by Adrienne 
Adams: Published by J. P. Lip- 
pincott Co. Price $2.00. 

This is one of the loveliest of 
picture books for very small chil- 
dren. It is the story of a baby- 
house where lived Fuzzy, the cat, 
Lance, the dog, Daddy and three 
Mothers, Louise, Lassee, and 
Mother and a dear little girl. Then 
there were all the babies. The 
story is full of repetition, humor, 
action and adventure. It also has 
a beautiful and wholesome picture 
of the gentle house full of happy 
mothers and fathers and babies 
and a dear, busy little girl. We 
recommend the story most highly 
for all little children. 


JAPANESE CHILDREN’S STO- 
RIES, a collection of Japanese 
stories for children taken from 
the Japanese children’s magazine 
Silver Bells. Each story has its 
own author and illustrator. Pub- 
lished by Charles E. Tuttle Com- 
pany, Rutland, Vt. Price $2.75. 
Children who love to read and 
hear what children like and do in 
other parts of the world, will be 
delighted with this collection of 
stories. Each story has color, 
charm, imagination and wonder- 
ment. The children will catch 
both the simplicity and the Jap- 
anese flavor throughout the book. 
Then, too, there is a delicious 
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moral in most of the stories, al- 
though it may be hidden carefully 
from public view. Our little read- 
ers here cannot help but find a 
sense of identity with Japanese 
children. Their activities, their 
customs, their way of thinking. 
This wholesome sharing with an- 
others is sure to bring a wider un- 
derstanding, a closer sympathy, 
and a better way of life. We com- 
mend the book highly to teachers 


and librarians and, of course, to 
children everywhere. 
DAN WEBSTER, UNION BOY 
— by Bradford Smith; illustrated 
by Charles V. John (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company, Inc.), Price $1.75. 
This is another delightful bib- 
liography of the early life of 
Daniel Webster. It is one of the 
Childhood of Famous Americans 
Series. The whole story is as 
strong as the theme it presents 
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Teaching Aids Department 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Springfield 2, Mass. 


Education Department 


booklet. 


“Modeling with 


lay.” 


@ 8 8 


Most Out of Crayons.” 
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EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


Please send me samples of your graduated series of pencils recom- 
mended by primary authorities to develop better handwriting. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 


Please send me your free educational bookle 
ener,” which tells how to improve the use of pencil sharpeners in 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY — EDA-9 
Please send free sample kit and Handwriting improvement Procedure 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Please send me P sacl wonderful full color instructive folder entitled 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Please send me your wonderful full color folder entitled “Getting the 


“Your Pencil Sharp- 


Co 


— the Union of This Nation — 
Where Dan’s father asked the 
small boy, “Do you know what 
the Union is? He answered. “It’s 
like me and Zeke, we pull to- 
gether.” Dan Webster’s love of 
the Union was in him from child- 
hood, as was his love of the con- 
stitution. Through the glowing 
pages of this book, we get the 
life story of this boy who was to 
become our most inspiring de- 
fender of the Union and the Con- 
stitution. His ringing words will 
live as long as life itself. “Liberty 
and Union — now and forever; 
one and inseparable.” 

The book is not only timely and 
inspiring, but it clearly portrays 
to youth in dramatic episodes, a 
life that was one of the great 
glories of the American past. We 
recommend the book most highly. 


Please — notify us of a change of 
address promptly. The Post 6 e 
WILL NOT forward magazines. Be 
sure to give both the old and new 
addresses. 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
1020-22 Oak St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


| MILTON BRADLEY’S | 


Kindergarten and 


Primery Materials 
EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 

L SCIENTIFIC COMPANY | 
OF CANADA, LTD. 
Hendry Division 


City Zone AC 10-57 
n 

2 school. 
City 
e MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
y PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 

Td Fer ever 35 years we have represented 

Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
)- Name Grade stock of their merchandise is carried in 
e Kansas City at all times. 
is City Zone AC 10-57 
e City Zone AC 10-57 | 

r, | 
| 
h 6 Kendal Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 
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(From Page 19) 

Halloween is a children’s holi- 
day. However, it is not just the 
celebration of a holiday that con- 
cerns the teacher. She is teaching 
the children to appreciate art 
qualities and this teaching can be 
done through any subject matter. 
Christmas trees, ornaments or 
toys can be the medium by which 
the children develop their sense of 
good design and good taste. The 
subject may be Valentines or 
turkeys or Easter eggs. 

But perhaps no other subject 
can illustrate the art principles as 
well as the face. Here are all the 
rules of organization, dominance, 
subordinance, balance, unity, har- 
mony. 

The lessons in portraiture are 
not to guide the pupils toward a 
profession, but to help them de- 


velop the habit of observing 
elosely and organizing their 
thinking. 


The drawing or painting of a 
face and its decoration on flat 
paper gives the greatest oppor- 
tunity to work in a designlike 
way. When art work is three di- 
mensional there is danger that it 
may become merely craft or hand- 
work. The wise teacher stresses 
good proportions and good colors 
in the masks made over clay 
forms or over balloons and boxes. 
The work is put upon the wall 
where the children can evaluate 
their own and their classmates’ 
work under the teacher’s careful 
guidance. 


How Communication 
(From Page 28) 
the Magic Window. Macmillan, 
1952. 

4. Floherty, John J. Behind the 
Microphone. Lippincott, 1944. 
rtffia-, 

5. Floherty, John J. The Tele- 
vision Story. Lippincott, 1951. 

6. Gould, Jack. All About 
Radio and Television. Random 
House, 1953. 

7. Hylander, 


Clarence and 


Harding, Robert, Jr. An Intro- 
duction to Television, Mcmillan, 
1946. 
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8. Korn, Terry and Elizabeth. 
Trailblazer to Television. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1950. 

9. Meyer, Jerome. Picture 
Book of Radio and Television and 
How They Work. Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepard, 1951. 

10. Stoddard, E. First Book of 

Television. Franklin Watts, 1955. 

F. Moving Pictures, Slides and 
Photographs 

1. Jester, Ralph. Talking Shad- 
ows (Way of Life Series). Row, 
Peterson, 1942. 


Only One Mother 
Hundreds of stars in the pretty 


sky, 
Hundreds of shells on the 
shore together, 
Hundreds of birds that go 
winging by, 
Hundreds of bees in the 
sunny weather, 
Hundreds of dewdrops to greet 
the dawn, 
Hundreds of lambs in the 
purple clover, 
Hundreds of butterflies on the 
lawn, — 
But only one mother the 
wide world over. 
—Author Unknown 


2..See also 
ences” at end. 

G. Recording Machines (See 

“General References” at 
end.) 

H. General References 

1. Baer, Marian. Sound, An 
Experiment Book. Holiday House, 
1952. 

2. Batchelor, Julie, Communi- 
cation: From Cave Writing to 
Television. Harcourt, Brace, 1953. 

3. Beaty, John Y. Story Pic- 
tures of Transportation and Com- 
munication. Beckley-Cardy, 1939. 

4. Bush, Maybell G. and Wad- 
dell, John F. How We Have Con- 


“General. Refer- 


quered Distance. Macmillan, 
1937. (Old but good). 
5. Carpenter, Frances. The 


Ways We Travel. American Book 
Co., 1939. (Old but good). 

6. Chamberlain, James F. How 
We Travel, American Book, 1931. 
(Old but good). 

7. Chapin, Mary K. Sound 
(Little Wonder Book, No. 614). 


Charles E. Merrill Co., 1947. 

8. Hogben, Lancelot T. From 
Cave Painting to Comic Strip. 
Chanticleer Press, 1949. 

9. Hubbard, Alice and Babbitt, 
Adeline. The Golden Flute, John 


Day Co. (Poems: “The Type- 
writer,” “The Telephone,” “The 
Postman,” “The Magic Waves,” 
“My Radio,” and “Broadcast- 
ing.”’) 

10. McIntire, Alta and Hill, Wil- 
helmina. “How We Send and Re- 
ceive Messages,” Working To- 
gether. Follett, 1954, pp. 165-96. 

11. Parker, Bertha M. Science 
Experiments ; Elementary School, 
Row, Peterson, 1952, pp. 151-57. 

12. Todd, Lewis P. and Cooper, 
Kenneth S. Old Ways and New 
Ways. Silver Burdett, 1954, pp. 
152-81. 

13. Van Amburgh, Della. Com- 
munication (Unit Study Books, 
No. 409). American Education 
Press, 1934. (Old but good). 

14. Webster, Hanson H. The 
World’s Messengers. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1934. (Old but good). 

15. Wyler, Rose. First Book of 
Science Experiments. Franklin 
Watts, 1952. 

16. Wynne, Annette. Poems in 
Childcraft, Vol. II, Field Enter- 
prises, Inc., 1954; “The Tele- 
graph” and “A Letter to a Gypsy 
Elf.” 

17. Look up also stories in the 
various readers designed largely 
for third-grade level. There are 
some excellent ones, both in new 
and old readers. 


Halloween College 
(From Page 44) 

BOOK OF PROGRAMS, F. A. 
Owen Company. 

Song Beware, Junior 
Arts and Activities, Oct. 1946. 
(This music was used for them 
to circle around and at places 
they ‘stopped, arched backs and 
cried “Me-Ow’”’.) 

Goblins dance in to 
music of Witches Dance, page 44, 
New Music Horizons, Silver Bur- 
dett Co. 

Final song, This is 
Halloween, Wee Wisdom — Oct. 
1952. 
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“Thave had lots of troubles” 


FTER YEARS OF WORK, the doorway to literary success 
finally opened. She managed to get her novel, 
Moods, published. 

It promptly flopped. 

Undaunted, she wrote a second novel, which in- 
stantly turned out to be the rage of 1869. Businessmen, 
lawyers, housewives, everybody read and talked about 
Little Women. 

Fortune had finally smiled on Louisa May Alcott. 
Twenty years had passed between her first writings and 
Little Women—years of privation, struggle, pain. She 
had worked as a maid, as a paid companion, had nearly 
lost her life as a Civil War nurse, had once come close 
to suicide. 

Now world-famous, her family secure, she would 
write many more books. And people would love them. 


PART OF EVERY AMERICAN’S SAVINGS BELONGS IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this 
Advertising 


advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 


For, as she said, “I have had lots of troubles; so I write 
jolly tales.” 


In those words, spoke the kind of unvarnished cour- 
age without which this country would be a far poorer 
place. Poorer not only by Louisa May Alcott’s stories, 
but by the accomplishments of millions. For it is human 
courage and character that have made America wealthy 
and strong. And have made America’s Savings Bonds 
one of the world’s finest investments. 


170 million Americans back U.S. Savings Bonds— 
back them with a guarantee unmatched by any other 
form of saving. Your principal guaranteed safe to any 
amount—your interest guaranteed sure—by the great- 
est nation on earth. If you want real security, buy 
Bonds. Get them at your bank or through the Payroll 
Savings Plan where you work. And hold:on to them. 
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the crayon 


Milton Bradley's Crayrite Crayon is if”"G@ class by itself, so that 
you will soon notice the greatly improved results when this 
superb crayon is used in your classroom. Only purest ingredients 
are blended by a special process for the uniform texture that 
prevents flaking . . . and adds longer life to Crayrite. 

You will like the clean, smooth strokes and the much more 
brilliant colors. Standard and enlarged sizes; 

round, No-Roll and hexagonal designs. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
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